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THE   LOVERS   GRAVE 


CHAPTER  I. 

While  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  concluding 
chapter  of  the  former  volume  were  passing  at 
Marshend,  another  scene,  dreadful  to  contem- 
plate, had  spread  itself  before  the  devoted  Susan. 
From  the  last  conversation  between  her  and 
Charles,  with  which  the  reader  has  been  made 
acquainted,  not  a  doubt  can  exist  as  to  her  com- 
plete subjection  to  his  will — a  will  unbiassed  by 
religion  as  unchecked  by  morality.  With  a 
knowledge  of  this,  can  my  readers  have  supposed 
that  all  his  attention  to  her  had  no  motive  of 
self-interest  in  it?    Rather  have  they  not  seen 
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from  the  first,  that  his  pernicious  counsels  had 
some  vile  and  hateful  object  in  view.  If  not, 
they  have  but  to  learn  her  present  state,  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  fact;  for  she  is  fallen — alas  ! 
how  deeply  fallen,  from  her  innocence — to  ex- 
change an  approving  conscience  for  one  that  is 
full  of  alarms  and  sad  reviling — to  destroy  the 
pleasing  illusion  of  the  mind  that  would  fain 
believe  all  things  pure  and  innocent  as  itself; 
in  short,  to  fit  her  for  anything,  but  a  life  of 
happiness. 

In  what  way  her  ruin  was  accomplished  I 
know  not.  I  never  had  any  means  of  ascertain- 
ing ;  for,  in  after  hours  of  misery  and  despair,  she 
would  charge  herself  with  the  whole  guilt, 
while  the  sullen  silence  of  Charles  was  not 
broken  by  confession. 

Knowing  all  the  parties,  as  I  did,  I  am  bound 
to  acknowledge,  that  I  cannot  believe  that  he 
accomplished  his  purpose,  great  as  his  authority 
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over  her  had  become — great  as  his  powers  of  per- 
suasion ever  were — without  the  agency  of  some 
vile  drug  to  deprive  her  for  a  time  of  her  reason. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  she  had  soon  sad  and 
bitter  cause  to  repent  her  departure  from  the 
path  of  virtue  and  peace.  She  felt  that  her 
guilt  would  soon  become  apparent  to  the  whole 
world,  and  dreadful  as  the  conviction  might  be. 
she  found  that  each  passing  day  brought  her 
nearer  to  the  hour  which  would  proclaim  aloud 
her  shame. 

Still  the  unsuspecting  Mr.  Layton  continued 
his  attention  to  her;  indeed,  it  became  the  chief 
business  of  his  life,  next  to  which,  and  only 
inferior  to  it  in  interest,  was  his  anxiety  about 
Edward.  Often,  and  often,  did  he  talk  to  the 
monster,  who,  like  a  wolf,  was  devouring  her,  as 
to  the  best  means  of  guarding  her  from  one  of 
his  own  imagining. — But  this  is  a  part  of  the 
narrative  over  which  I  cannot  linger;  let  it,  then. 
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suffice  to  prove  the  dreadful  situation  in  which 
Mr.  Layton's  passion  had  placed  himself  and 
others  around  him. 

Although  Susan  had  become  attached. — deeply 
attached  to  Charles,  and  did  not  seek  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  from  him — although,  he  knew  her 
present  state,  and  how  entirely  he  was  the 
author  of  it — although  he  had,  when  he  had 
succeeded  in  breaking  off  her  intimacy  with 
Edward,  placed  himself  in  his  victim's  situa- 
tion, and  spoken  ardently  of  her  becoming  his 
wife,  vowing  at  the  same  time  eternal  fidelity  to 
her.  Now  that  his  purpose  was  accomplished, 
he  would  talk  of  the  impossibility  of  their 
marriage  at  the  present  period,  giving  as  a 
reason,  that  he  had  not  sufficient  means  to 
support  a  wife,  and  then  urging  upon  her  the 
necessity  of  bringing  her  engagement  with  Mr. 
Layton  to  a  close  as  quick  as  possible. 

It  was  in  vain  that  she  urged  she  could  not 
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love  him,  that  she  was  most  unworthy  of  him, 
that  after  what  had  happened,  it  was  most  cruel 
and  unjust  to  urge  it  upon  her.  He  was  ever 
ready  with  a  reply,  which  was  too  often  uttered 
in  the  most  brutal  and  unfeeling  manner. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Thomson  less  anxious,  or  urgent, 
in  her  endeavours  to  persuade  Susan  to  come  to 
a  determination,  and  appoint  the  day  for  her 
wedding.  From  the  hour  she  had  formally 
accepted  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Layton,  no  doubt 
appears  to  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  her 
mother,  but  that  her  wishes  would  be  finally 
and  happily  consummated;  neither  was  Mrs. 
Hayling  a  whit  less  anxious  for  the  marriage : 
she  could  not  understand  the  great  attention 
that  Charles  was  offering  to  Susan,  nor  help 
fearing  that  it  might  lead  to  mischief. 

Thus,  there  was  a  combination  formed  against 
the  unhappy  girl;  every  one  around  her  was 
anxious  for    her  marriage   with    Mr.    Layton, 
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although,  each  one  had  a  separate  and  secret 
motive  for  desiring  it. 

At  last  the  day  was  actually  fixed  ;  Edward 
had  been  applied  to,  to  free  Susan  from  the 
promise  made  to  him,  and  seeing  that  he  had 
lost  her  affection,  he  did  not  act  a  child's  part 
and  refuse  to  give  it,  or  to  use  further  per- 
severance where  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
it  would  prove  useless.  He  merely  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  go  on  a  visit  to  a  relative  at  some 
distance  from  Marshend,  that  he  might  not  be  a 
spectator  of  what  would  be,  to  him,  a  scene 
of  unmitigated  misery.  This  request  was,  of 
course,  not  refused,  indeed  it  accorded  well 
with  Mr.  Layton's  desire,  who  thereupon  re- 
solved to  prevent  his  ever  returning  to  Marsh- 
end  again,  or  at  least  until  he  had  himself  re- 
moved from  it. 

It  was  within  a  few  days  of  Christmas,  when 
the   arrangements  for    the   wedding-day  were 
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finally  entered  into ;  a  great  allowance  was 
made  for  the  confusion  which  Susan  displayed 
at  the  time  ;  it  was  natural,  nay,  it  was  almost 
proper,  her  mother  argued,  that  she  should  be 
a  little  bashful  at  such  a  time;  yet  there  was 
one  thing  which  very  much  annoyed  her;  it 
had  been  resolved  that  they  should  be  married 
by  licence  that  the  ceremony  might  take  place 
immediately ;  but  Susan  positively  refused  to 
accede  to  this  hasty  proceeding,  declaring,  that 
it  should  not  take  place  before  the  middle  of 
the  next  month,  of  which  time  it  then  wanted 
upwards  of  three  weeks.  It  was  in  vain  for 
them  to  remonstrate  with  her,  and  to  tell  her 
that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  wait  so  long ; 
she  was  resolved,  and  they  were  obliged  to  give 
way,  although  quite  unable  to  arrive  at  her 
motive  for  so  strange  a  desire. 

There  can,  however,  be  no   doubt  but  her 
motive  arose  from  the  conviction  that  a  few 
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days  very  often  make  a  great  alteration  in  our 
prospects ;  and,  therefore,  there  would  yet  be  a 
possibility  that  something  might  occur  during 
the  interval,  to  free  her  from  the  further  depth 
of  guilt  into  which  that  action  would  inevitably 
plunge  her.  She  might  think,  that  during  the 
time,  Charles  would  have  his  better  thoughts 
aroused  to  the  contemplation  of  her  dreadful 
situation,  and  render  it,  by  the  open  avowal  of 
his  protection,  unnecessary  for  her  to  proceed 
further  in  her  present  hateful  proceeding. 

At  least,  by  putting  off  the  day,  she  might 
hope  still  to  enjoy  her  state  of  comparative  hap- 
piness— vain  delusion.  The  guilt  of  a  bad  action 
consists  not  merely  in  the  deed,  but  in  the 
thoughts  that  can  meditate  upon  it ;  and,  hence 
the  only  effectual  and  happy  time  to  check  its 
growth,  is,  when  its  image  is  first  presented 
to  the  mind ;  else  it  surely  is,  as  the  mighty 
poet  hath  finely  expressed  it— 
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"  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion  ;  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
The  genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council  ;  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection." 

And  thus  passed  the  time  with  Susan,  with- 
out the  least  thing  occurring  to  alter  the  course 
of  the  evils  which  were^around  her.  At  length 
the  day  for  the  completion  of  her  misery  arrived. 
and  wretched  as  she  was,  it  became  her  whole 
care  and  study  to  hide  it  from  her  mother  and 
all  around  her,  save  the  author  of  her  shame. 

A  sharp  frost,  which  had  commenced  about 
Christmas,  broke  up  a  few  days  before  the  wed- 
ding, and  it  still  continuing  dry,  the  air  was  com- 
paratively mild  for  that  chill  season  of  the  year  ; 
Susan,  in  accordance  with  her  own  request,  had 
continued  to  reside  at  Fieldhill.  When  she 
had  been,  by  her  mother  or  Mr.  Layton,  pressed 
to  return  to  Marshend,  she  had  evaded  comply- 
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ing  with  their  request,  by  assuring  them  that 
she  should  have  no  objection  after  the  ceremony 
had  taken  place,  but  that  she  should  not  feel 
comfortable  before.  She  was  also  very  desirous 
that  the  marriage  should  not  take  place  at 
Marshend,  but  at  a  village  church  near  Field- 
hill;  Mr.  Layton,  on  the  contrary,  was  equally 
desirous  that  it  should  be  solemnized  at  Marsh- 
end.  In  consequence  of  this  little  difference 
they  had  entered  into  a  sort  of  compromise  ;  it 
being  conceded  to  Susan,  that  the  ceremony 
should  take  place  at  Fieldhill,  and  to  Mr.  Lay- 
ton,  that  the  next  day  should  be  appropriated  to 
its  being  kept  with  all  due  honour  at  Marshend. 
Ere  the  day  had  dawned,  towards  which  Mr. 
Layton  had  so  long  and  ardently  looked  forward, 
he  was  up,  and  busily  engaged  arranging  his 
papers,  and  in  all  things  preparing  himself  for 
the  ensuing  ceremony.  Having  completed  his 
task,  he  and   Mrs.  Thomson,  just  as  the  sun 
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arose,  stepped  into  the  post-chaise  that  was  to 
convey  them  to  Fieldhill.  It  was  observed  by 
the  few  who  saw  them  that  morning,  that  they 
both  looked  at  least  ten  years  younger  than  they 
usually  did. 

No  sooner  was  the  important  ceremony  over, 
than  Mrs.  Thomson  returned  with  all  imagina- 
ble speed  to  Marshend,  to  superintend  the  pre- 
paration for  the  feast  of  the  following  day, 
till  which  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Layton  were  to 
remain  quietly  at  Fieldhill,  As  the  next  morn- 
ing advanced,  and  the  friends  who  had  been 
invited  were  brought  together,  a  strict  watch 
was  set  at  the  windows  that  they  might  have 
the  earliest  information  of  the  approach  of 
the  bride;  who,  it  had  been  settled,  should  be 
conducted  into  Marshend  by  her  husband,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Hayling  and  her  son. 

A  few  minutes  after  twelve  the  company 
was    gratified  by  the  expected  sight.      It  was 
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quickly  observed  by  many,  and  with  com- 
miseration by  the  younger  of  the  party,  that 
Susan  did  not  appear  happy,  that  her  colour  did 
nothing  but  fluctuate  from  the  whitest  marble 
to  the  deepest  scarlet,  that  she  appeared  to  be 
almost  continually  absent  from  what  was  pass- 
ing around  her. 

No  one  doubted  the  truth  of  her  feelings 
respecting  her  marriage,  but  no  one  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  cause  of  those  feelings, 
without  questioning,  or  indeed,  having  cause  to 
question  any  one ;  they  one  and  all  attributed 
her  apparent  uneasiness  to  her  attachment  for 
Edward,  which,  though  it  had  been  industri- 
ously circulated  that  she  had  put  an  end  to,  of 
her  own  free  will,  few  could  possibly  believe  it. 

Nothing,  however,  of  the  outward  sign  of 
joy  and  happiness  was  wanting.  The  towns- 
people, generally,  crowded  round  them  as  they 
alighted,  bestowing  their  best  wishes  upon  them 
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in  hearty  cheers.  The  ringers,  too,  knowing 
Mr.  Layton  to  be  a  liberal  man,  and  that  he 
would  not  fail  to  reward  them  for  a  merry 
peal,  struck  up  a  chorus  to  the  cheers  of  their 
friends,  and  made]  the  old  hills  of  Marshend 
echo  the  joyful  event  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Layton  was  now  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  hap- 
piness, and  received  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends  with  the  most  complaisant  and  smiling 
countenance.  But,  when  this  was  done,  it 
wanted  yet  two  full  hours  to  the  time  when 
the  dinner  had  been  ordered  to  be  upon  the 
table.  To  engross  the  company  of  his  wife 
while  thus  surrounded  by  his  friends,  he  dare 
not,  and  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  them,  he 
could  not ;  another  expedient,  therefore,  to  pass 
away  the  time,  was  to  be  thought  of,  and  as 
nothing  better  presented  itself  to  his  mind  than 
a  ride  into  the  country,  he  instantly  proposed 
it  to  his  blushing  wife  and  the  whole  of  his 
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guests.  The  latter,  however,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Charles  Hayling,  were  too  well  satisfied 
with  themselves  and  everything  around  them 
to  second  his  proposal;  this,  however,  as  his 
wife  and  Charles  had  consented,  did  not  deter 
him.  Ordering  three  saddle-horses  to  the  door 
immediately,  and  begging  his  friends  to  excuse 
his  ill-manners,  he  rode  from  the  town  almost  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  he  had  entered  it  a 
few  minutes  before. 

Long  before  his  expected  return  the  attention 
of  his  guests  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  dismal 
howling  which  a  favourite  dog  of  their  host  set 
up  at  the  door;  looking  eagerly  out  at  the 
window,  they  perceived  Mr.  Layton,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  Charles,  steadily  ap- 
proaching the  house ;  the  former  looking  as 
different  from  himself  as  it  was  possible  for 
a  man  to  look  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  To 
the  many  and  anxious  inquiries  which  greeted 
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him  from  all  quarters,  Charles  took  upon  him- 
self to  reply,  by  saying,  that  it  was  but  a  little 
sickness,  arising  no  doubt  from  an  attack  of 
bile.  Mrs.  Layton,  in  silence,  dismounted  from 
her  horse,  but  she  showed,  by  her  manner  how 
fearfully  anxious  she  was  respecting  her  hus- 
band's health;  while  he,  although  suffering 
severely,  being  eager  not  to  alarm  his  guests, 
said  it  was  a  mere  nothing,  and  if  they  would 
allow  him  to  retire  a  short  time  to  his  room, 
and  have  a  glass  of  well- spiced  mulled  wine, 
he  doubted  not  but  he  should  recover  more 
rapidly  than  he  had  fallen  ill.  Some  of  his 
friends  wished  to  send  for  a  doctor,  but  the 
major  part  were  for  suffering  him  to  do  as 
he  liked;  therefore,  as  he  proposed,  so  he  acted, 
while  Charles,  agreeable  to  his  desire,  attended 
him  to  his  room,  and  having  rendered  him  every 
necessary  assistance,  seated  himself  by  the  side  of 
the  bed.  As  soon  as  the  wine  was  prepared,  Mrs. 
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Thomson  took  it  to  him,  and  shortly  afterwards 
returned  with  the  cheering  intelligence  that  she 
thought  he  was  something  better,  and  that  he 
desired  her  to  say,  that  he  was  a  great  deal  so. 
By  degrees,  the  cause  of  his  absence  appeared 
to  fade  from  the  minds  of  his  guests,  and  their 
former  tone  of  mirth  and  jollity  again  to  prevail; 
suddenly,  however,  they  were  more  seriously 
alarmed  than  they  had  been  before.  This  was 
occasioned  by  Mrs.  Lay  ton,  who  glided  into  the 
room  pale  and  ghastly  as  a  spectre,  and  on 
being  appealed  to,  as  to  its  cause,  screamed  out 
that  Mr.  Layton  was  very  ill,  and  fell  on  the 
sofa  in  strong  convulsions.  The  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  while  some  rushed  to  her 
assistance  others  ran  up  stairs,  and  having 
satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  truth  of  her 
statement,  dispatched  messengers  in  every  direc- 
tion, for  medical  advice.  No  sooner  had  the 
doctor  made    his    appearance,    and    seen    the 
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patient,  than  the  terrible  truth  burst  upon 
the  marriage-party,  and  it  was  whispered  that 
Mr.  Layton  had  been  poisoned ;  and,  as  with 
each  passing  hour  he  grew  worse,  horror  and 
suspicion  usurped  the  place  of  mirth  and  open- 
heartedness.  Thus  the  evening  approached, 
without  an  interval  of  hope  appearing; — 
and  thus  the  house  of  feasting  was  changed 
into  one  of  mourning,  and  of  all  the 
arrangements  that  had  been  so  carefully  made 
not  one  escaped  the  general  confusion.  The 
wine  remained  undrunk,  the  dinner  untasted; 
each  one  looked  suspiciously  on  whatever  met 
his  eyes,  while  no  one  dared  to  taste  what  each 
one  feared  might  contain  a  deadly  poison. 

Meantime,  the  arm  of  justice  was  not  idle; 
from  the  moment  the  doctor  had  attributed 
Mr.  Layton's  illness  to  poison,  each  one  of  the 
party,  not  only  out  of  hatred  of  the  deed,  but  to 
prove  himself  not  implicated  in  it,  became  most 
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anxious  and  earnest  to  fix  the  crime  on  the 
guilty  person  or  persons,  as  the  case  [might  be. 
The  general  suspicion  thus  excited,  soon  formed 
itself  into  one  strong  conviction,  which  induced 
those  in  authority  to  cause  to  be  apprehended, 
and  brought  before  them,  Mrs.  Layton,  Mrs. 
Thomson,  Mrs.  Hayling,  and  her  son. 

It  was,  however,  soon  discovered  that  no- 
thing could  be  sustained  against  the  two  elder 
prisoners,  in  consequence  of  which,  they  were 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  discharged,  at  the  same 
time  that  Susan  and  Charles  were  committed  to 
the  common  gaol. 

I  will  not,  at  this  time,  invite  the  reader  to 
visit  that  dreadful  place,  to  witness  the  agoni- 
zing tortures  of  body  and  mind,  that  threatened 
with  dissolution  the  slender  form  of  Susan  ;  or, 
the  no  less  dreadful  and  unrepenting  behaviour 
of  Charles.  Two  or  three  letters,  which  have 
been  put  into  my  hand,  relative  to  this  period, 
shall  appear  in  their  proper  place. 
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Of  Mrs.  Hayling,  or  Mrs.  Thomson,  little 
need  be  said ;  it  will  be  enough  to  state,  that 
they  both  appeared  as  if  struck  with  a  thunder- 
bolt from  heaven,  unexpected  as  dreadful.  The 
effect,  however,  that  it  produced  on  them  was 
not  so  similar. 

Mrs.  Hayling,  from  being  habitually  religi- 
ous, and  of  an  even  temper,  soon  recovered  the 
shock  sufficiently  to  return  home,  sadly  indeed, 
yet  fully  sensible  that  it  was  useless  to  repine ; 
that,  however  guilty  her  son  might  be,  she  could 
not  in  any  manner  reflect  on  herself  for  what 
had  come  to  pass.  She  hoped,  she  prayed,  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  prove  his  innocence, 
and,  in  all  things,  though  silent  and  sorrowful, 
humbled  herself  before  the  Almighty  as  the 
only  one  able  to  succour  her  in  her  great 
distress. 

Mrs.  Thomson,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  as 
if  she   were  stricken  to  the  earth,  never  more 
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to  rise ;  each  succeeding  day  seemed  but  to 
increase  the  violence  of  her  grief,  arising  from 
the  bitter  reflections  that  crowded  upon  her 
mind,  till  at  last  she  became  so  violent  that 
it  was  deemed  necessary  she  should  be  con- 
tinually watched,  lest  she  should  put  some 
unholy  thought  in  practice  against  her  life. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

While  the  events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter, 
and  others  which  quickly  succeeded,  were  pass- 
ing at  Marshend,  Edward,  who  remained  in 
happy  ignorance  of  their  nature,  was  indulging 
in  lonely  walks,  sighing  and  mourning  over  his 
disappointed  hopes,  and  picturing  to  himself, 
even  till  his  thoughts  approached  to  madness, 
the  transports  of  love  which  Mr.  Layton  was 
bestowing  on  Susan. 

Near  a  week  had  passed  before  he  had  the  least 
intimation  whether  even  the  marriage  had  been 
solemnized  The  friends,  however,  with  whom 
he  was  staying  were  not  left  in  the  like 
ignorance,  but  they  agreed  with  their  in- 
formant that  it  would  be  best  not  to  let 
Edward   hear   what   thev  had   heard,   at   least 
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for  some  time ;  lest  he  should,  with  the  im- 
patient spirit  of  youth,  hurry  back  to  Marsh- 
end,  to  assure  himself  that  she,  whom  he  had 
once  so  tenderly  loved,  was  not  the  wretched 
perpetrator  of  so  diabolical  an  act  as  was 
attributed  to  her. 

At  length,  while  he  was  sitting  lonely  and 
sad  in  his  own  room,  a  letter  was  handed 
to  him  from  Marshend.  The  glance  of  a 
moment  served  to  convince  him  that  it  was 
written  by  his  friend  Henry.  Without  hesita- 
tion, but  with  a  trembling  hand,  he  broke  the 
seal,  resolved  to  read,  though  it  should  only  talk 
of  happy  scenes  arising  from  the  action  that 
had  made  him  so  miserable.  The  reader  may, 
therefore,  form  some  idea  of  his  surprise  and 
astonishment  on  reading  as  follows — 

"  Marshend,  January  20th. 

11  My  dear  friend, 

"  Agreeable  to  my  promise,  that  if  any 
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tiling  should  occur  at  Marshend  during  your 
absence,  worthy  of  notice,  I  would  write  and  give 
you  the  whole  and  full  particulars ;  I  now  sit  down 
to  scribble  a  short  and  hurried  letter,  respecting 
an  event  which  has  thrown  our  little  town  into  a 
very  unusual  state  of  excitement. 

"  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  begin  by  speaking 
of  that  which  I  know  to  be  a  very  painful  sub- 
ject to  you,  namely,  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Lay- 
ton.  The  14th  instant  was,  I  understand, 
appointed  for  the  ceremony.  By  whose  desire 
it  was  altered  I  know  not,  or  why  it  was  not 
performed  at  Marshend,  I  am  quite  as  ignorant. 
It,  however,  took  place  on  the  previous  day,  at  a 
village  church,  near  Fieldhill.  No  one  was 
invited  from  Marshend  to  be  present,  but 
it  was  arranged  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
should  return  home  the  next  morning  to  meet 
a  host  of  friends,  and  spend  the  day  in  all 
imaginary  rejoicing." 

VOL.    II.  c 
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"Why  need  he  tell  me  all  this?"  cried  Ed- 
ward, as  the  letter  dropped  from  his  hand;  "  why 
bring  so  vividly  before  my  eyes,  a  picture  so 
painful  and  hateful  for  me  to  gaze  upon?  I'll 
read  no  more ;  and  yet,"  he  continued, "  it  is  kind 
in  him  to  let  me  know  even  this,  it  natters  me 
with  the  thought  that  at  least  there  is  one  person 
in  Marshend  not  totally  indifferent  to  my  happi- 
ness Yes!  I  will  read  on,  though  each  sentence 
prove  a  dagger  to  my  heart ;"  and  taking  up  the 
letter,  he  resumed. 

"  That  day,  however,  proved  the  very  reverse 
of  what  it  was  proposed  and  intended  it  should 
have  been ;  misery  and  horror  have  usurped  the 
place  of  mirth  and  joy,  and  every  tongue  is  now 
rife,  not  with  gossip  from  the  house  of  feast- 
ing, but  with  tales  of  deceit  and  fraud  in  the 
house  of  mourning."  Good  God !  thought 
Edward;  what  will  all  this  prelude  lead  to? 
"  On  their    arrival  at    Marshend,"   continued 
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the  letter,  "  Mr.  Layton  was  taken  suddenly 
ill,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  company,  and 
retire  to  his  room,  from  which  it  is  thought 
he  will  never  more  come  forth  with  life. 

"  You  will  doubtless,  on  reading  this,  exclaim 
that  it  is  a  very  shocking  thing  for  a  man  to  be 
thus  taken  off,  to  give  an  account  of  his  actions, 
at  a  time,  when  we  are  led  to  suppose,  he  could 
have  been  but  ill  prepared  for  so  serious  a 
task ;  and  yet  I  grieve  to  say  that  this  is  under 
stood  to  be  not  the  only  fearful  part  of  the 
event.  It  is  said,  and  I  think  almost  universally 
believed,  that  his  illness  was  not  caused  by 
the  visitation  of  God  through  imperceptible 
means,  but  through  the  agency  of  his  fellow 
men  —  Oh !  Edward,  you  cannot  think  what 
a  relief  it  was  to  your  friends,  to  know  you 
weie  so  far  removed  from  this  dreadful  scene, 
which  put  the  possibility  of  your  becoming 
mixed  up  with  it,  quite  out  of  the  question. 

c  2 
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"  After  what  I  have  stated,  you  will  no  doubt, 
be  prepared  to  hear  that  it  is  whispered  on  all 
sides,  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  murder 
Mr.  Layton.  The  officers  of  justice  have  been 
very  active  in  their  endeavours  to  trace  out  the 
author  of  this  diabolical  act.  Thus  far,  the  chief 
suspicion  rests  upon  Charles  Hayling,  but  I 
grieve  to  add,  that  Susan  is  mot  considered 
blameless;  but  of  this,  and  of  all  things  con- 
nected with  it,  I  will  write  again  to-morrow, 
when  I  shall  be  better  prepared  to  do  so,  both  as 
to  intelligence  and  time.  I  should,  however,  tell 
you.  that  Mrs.  Thomson,  though  not  now  in  any 
manner  suspected  of  having  taken  part  in  the 
act,  is  reduced  by  it  to  a  most  dreadful  state  of 
suffering,  both  in  mind  and  bod) .  I  have  to 
add,  knowing  your  generous  nature  might 
induce  you  to  forget  your  own  sufferings  in 
the  greater  ones  of  others,  that  your  presence 
here,  at  this  time,  could  be  of  no  service  to  any 
of  the  parties. 
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■•  P.  S.  Mr.  Jackson,  the  person  who  has  taken 
Mr.  Layton's  business,  is  come  to  Marshend. 
according  to  agreement,  and  will  carry  it  on  as 
usual,  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit  its  being 
resumed. 

"  Believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

-HENRY." 

"  What  dreadful  thing  is  this,  that  has  come  to 
pass!"  murmured  Edward,  as  the  letter  again 
dropped  from  his  hand ;  who  can  from  the  most 
encouraging  circumstances,  calculate  on  happi- 
ness in  this  transitory  world !  A  few  short  months 
since  I  vainly  thought  no  one  could  be  so  happy 
as  myself.  A  few  days  since,  whose  hopes  ap- 
peared so  full  of  promise  as  did  Mr.  Layton's  ? 
What  is  he  now?  perhaps  a  corpse!  At  least. 
Henry  tells  me  he  is  a  doomed  man."  And  he 
read  the  letter  again,  and  again,  starting  doubts 
in  one  place,  and  filling  up  those  of  others  with 
his  own  conjectures.  "What!"  said  he,  "is  Charles 

c  3 
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the  openly  suspected  murderer,  and  Susan  not 
entirely  free  from  suspicion  !"  Then,  after  a  few 
moments  silence,  he  exclaimed,  "  Heaven,  pre- 
serve me  from  the  dreadful  thought ;  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  approaching  a  gulf  of  inexplicable  misery ; 
no,  no,  I  will  not  believe  it — it  is  a  lying  thought ! 
Susan,  with  all  her  inconstancy  to  me,  was  too 
good,  too  bright  in  her  own  innocence,  to  fall 
into  a  snare  laid  by  one  like  him ;  a  man  who 
has  nothing  to  boast  of  but  his  bad  passions. 
Yet  did  not  my  own  eyes  witness  the  control 
he  had  over  her?  Were  it  not  for  the  letter 
which  Henry  has  promised  me  to-morrow,  I 
would  indeed  do  what  he  seems  to  fear  I  should. 
I  would  go  instantly  to  Marshend,  and  satisfy 
my  own  ears  and  eyes  on  the  spot,  with  the 
truth." 

The  remainder  of  that  day,  and  the  succeed- 
ing night,  were  spent  by  Edward  in  one  full  tide 
of  excitement,  he  longed  for  the  hour  to  come 
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that  would  bestow  the  further  information 
which  he  so  much  craved  for,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  felt  a  dread  to  learn. 

The  day,  however,  and  the  night,  as  all  days 
and  nights  do  pass,  went  on  in  their  own  gentle 
course,  unheeding  his  doubts  or  fears.  Respect- 
ing the  letter,  no  disappointment  awaited  him; 
at  the  usual  time  he  received  it,  and  instantly 
proceeded  to  his  own  room,  to  make  himself 
fully  acquainted  with  its  contents  before  lie 
communicated  any  part  of  what  he  had  received, 
to  the  friends  with  whom  he  was  staying, 
believing  himself  to  be  the  only  one  in  the 
house  acquainted  with  the  matter,  though, 
the  reader  will  please  to  remark,  that 
they  had  been  previously  made  acquainted 
with  it. 

Here  follows  a  literal  copy  of  the  letter. 

"  Marshend,  January  21th. 

ki  Dear  Edward, 

"In    accordance    with    my  promise    of 
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yesterday,  I  now  forward  to  you  the  full  par- 
ticulars of  all  I  have  been  able  to  collect  respect- 
ing the  sad  event,  which  appears  to  fill  the 
minds  of  every  one  in  Marshend  with  disgust 
and  horror. 

'•  It  will  but  be  proper  to  tell  you,  before  I 
proceed  further,  that  some  part  of  this  letter 
was  prepared  previous  to  the  short  one  I  for- 
warded to  you  by  yesterday's  post.  If  an  excuse 
be  necessary  for  the  partial  misrepresentation  of 
the  fact  respecting  Susan  Thomson,  or  rather 
Mrs.  Lay  ton,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me,  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  did  it  solely  in  consideration  of 
the  effect  it  might  have  produced  upon  your 
mind,  had  the  story  with  all  its  horrors  rushed 
upon  you  without  preparation,  or  suspicion  of 
what  had  taken  place.  Shall  I  add,  that  even 
now,  I  fear  I  may  have  been  too  hasty  in  my 
communication.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  state  that 
my  chief  reason  for  doing  as  I  have  done,  arose 
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from  the  consideration  that  if  I  remained  silent, 
you  would  in  all  probability  hear  of  it,  through 
another,  and  less  correct,  channel;  and,  thereby 
be  made  to  suffer  by  it  but  the  more  severely. 

"  Indeed,  despite  my  fear  of  the  effect  my 
letter  may  produce,  I  have  every  hope  and 
trust  in  the  firmness  of  your  heart ;  but,  if  I  am 
mistaken — if  I  over-rate  and  overtask  your 
strength ;  let  me  beg  you  to  make  use  of  all 
possible  means  to  bear  up  against  the  des- 
pondency, which  may  threaten  to  envelope 
you  in  its  midnight  gloom.  I  will  not,  how- 
ever, abuse  the  knowledge  I  have  assumed,  by 
tiring  you  with  unnecessary,  and  perhaps,  ill- 
timed  exhortations,  when  the  indulgence  of 
grief  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  the  best  and 
most  sure  method  of  ultimately  overcoming  it. 
I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  with  but  few  obser- 
vations of  my  own,  to  give  you,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  a  slight  narrative  of  the  events  of 
the  last  few  days. 
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"  You  must  well  remember,  that  when  your 
engagement  with  Susan  became  first  known  to 
her  mother,  and  Mr.  Layton,  it  was  deemed  by 
them  necessary  to  secure  her  from  you,  to  send 
her  out  of  Marshend,  and  by  every  possible 
means,  endeavour  to  convince  her  of  the  folly 
of  her  attachment  to  you ;  forgetful  that  in  teach- 
ing her  to  break  her  word,  and  to  look  upon  the 
brightest  truth  as  a  mere  girlish  whim,  that 
they  were  attacking  the  principles  which  it 
had  been  her  mother's  care,  during  her  whole 
previous  life,  to  instil  into  her  mind.  Some  few 
incidents,  however,  which  have  been  related 
by  Mrs.  Thomson,  in  her  delirium,  corroborated 
by  more  sober  reasoning,  make  it  appear  that 
Charles  Hayling  did  not  run  into  the  same 
error,  but  seeing  theirs,  resolved  to  turn  it  to 
his  own  advantage.  In  consequence  of  which, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  during  the  whole 
time  of  Susan's  stay  at  Lis  mother's,  he  sought 
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every  opportunity  to  render  you  ridiculous  in 
her  eyes,  so  that  she  might  become  doubtful  of 
the  reality  of  her  passion  ;  working  at  all  times 
by  contrarieties,  and  thus  preventing  her  from 
having  any  suspicion  of  his  motive,  while  he 
employed  a  master  spirit,  to  awe  her  into 
submission." 

"My  fears  are  fully  realized!"  exclaimed 
Edward ;  "  oh  !  villain,  villain,  could  I  have  but 
known  this,  when  I  was  last  at  Fieldhill ;  how 
different  might  it  not  now  have  been  !  Though 
thou  hadst  been  a  very  Goliath,  I  would  have 
overcome  thee,  or  died  to  save  her  who  was 
so — Alas !  alas  !  I  must  not  think  of  it ;  I  feel 
that  my  heart  is  more  deeply  wounded  than  my 
best  friends  suppose !" 

"  There  appears,"  continued  the  letter,  "some 
strange  mystery  about  the  motive  that  led  to 
this,  or  what  object  he  had  in  view,  by  pursuing 
it ;  I  have  heard  all  sorts  of  surmises,  and  all 
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sorts  of  explanations  given,  to  account  for  his 
actions,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  are 
sufficiently  entitled  to  credit,  to  be  repeated  in 
a  letter  to  you. 

"  I  stated  in  my  communication  of  yesterday, 
that  Mr.  Layton  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  on  his 
first  arrival  at  home,  or  rather,  I  led  you  to  sup- 
pose it  was  so.  This  I  did,  purposely  to  avoid 
being  led  into  further  particulars.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case;  for  when  he  arrived, 
he  was  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits, 
so  much  so,  that  I  understand  he  proposed 
making  up  a  party  to  ride  out  into  the  country, 
while  the  dinner  was  in  course  of  preparation. 
But  his  guests  being  perfectly  content  with  the 
good  things,  before  them,  in  the  house,  were 
with  the  exception  of  Charles  Hayling,  not 
inclined  to  second  his  proposal;  however,  as 
Susan  expressed  her  willingness  to  go,  Mr. 
Layton  was    resolved,    and    accordingly    with 
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her   and  Charles,   shortly  afterwards   took  his 
departure. 

•'  In    proposing  the    ride,  Mr.   Layton    had 
decided  on  its  bounds  ;  it  was  to  extend  to  Flat- 
bottom-bridge,  and  then,  by  way  of  the  hills, 
home.     When  they  arrived  at  the  first-named 
place,  it  appears  he  called  at  his  little  favourite 
public- house,  for  some  brandy-and- water,  which 
he  having  received  from  the  landlady,  through 
the  hands  of  Charles,  took  a  hearty  draught  from, 
and  immediately  complained  of  its  not  being  so 
good  as  usual.     When  they  left  the  door,  Mrs. 
Bishop,  the  landlady,  much  puzzled  as  to  the 
cause,  took  particular  pains,  with  a  neighbour 
who  happened  to  be  present,  to  examine  the 
glass  before  she  washed  it.      It  appeared  very 
strange  what  could  have  affected  the  taste,  as 
they  could  observe  nothing  but  a  little  cloudi- 
ness about  the  glass,   which  Mrs.  Bishop  was 
willing  to  suppose  had  arisen  from  her,  in  her 

VOL.  II.  d 
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hurry,  having  used  a  dirty  one  ;  she,  therefore, 
concluded  by  saying,  it  was  very  unfortunate,  as 
Mr.  Lay  ton  was  an  excellent  customer,  and  she 
should  be  very  sorry  to  offend  him  ;  and  thus 
for  the  time,  ended  all  they  said  or  thought 
about  the  matter.  But,  it  was  far  different  with 
Mr.  Layton:  shortly  after  leaving  the  house 
he  became  very  sick,  and,  in  consequence, 
proposed  to  return  home  the  nearest  way. 

'-'Whether,  from  the  quantity  he  had  drunk, 
or  from  his  being  on  horseback,  his  stomach 
refused  to  bear  its  burthen,  and  great  part  of 
the  obnoxious  stuff  was  cast  off  before  he 
reached  Marshend.  It  is  now  strongly  sus- 
pected that  poison  had  been  introduced  into 
the  brandy  and  water,  and  also  into  some 
mulled  wine  which  Mr.  Layton  had  desired 
should  be  prepared  for  him  after  his  return 
home.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
wine,  when  he  drank  it,  contained  poison,  and,  as 
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a  further  proof,  a  phial  has  been  found  in  the 
room,  containing  a  few  drops  of  the  same  dele- 
terious matter. 

"  The  behaviour  of  Charles,  during  that  dread- 
ful day,  was  of  the  most  hardened  description  : 
from  his  appearance,  no  one  could  have  sup- 
posed him  guilty  of  such  a  crime;  and  some, 
despite  all  the  evidence  that  was  continually 
rising  up  against  him,  were  persuaded  he  was 
not  guilty — so  quiet  and  unmoved  did  he  appear 
under  the  dreadful  charge. 

"  Susan,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  heard  from 
good  authority,  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of 
what  was  going  on  around  her,  so  deep  and 
engrossing  were  her  reflections  and  despair; 
she  spoke  to  no  one,  when  not  obliged,  and 
appeared,  under  all  her  examinations,  as  if 
held  in  awe,  by  some  invisible  power,  from 
making  a  full  disclosure  of  what  she  knew  re- 
lative to  the  sad  affair. 

d  2 
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"  Desirous  as  I  felt  of  assisting  her  with  my 
poor  advice,  and  of  sending  you  every  parti- 
cular, I  several  times  visited  the  prison,  in  the 
fond  hope  that  she  would  see  me  —  but  she 
would  not;  nor,  indeed,  any  one  else,  with  the 
exception  of  her  mother ;  and  she,  poor  woman, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  was  in  too  abject 
a  condition  to  hear  or  repeat  anything  cor- 
rectly. 

"  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  behaviour 
of  your  little  favorite,  Dash,  as  it  was,  during 
the  day,  of  the  most  trust- worthy,  yet  pitiable, 
description.  On  his  master's  reaching  home 
from  his  ride,  Dash,  instead  of  receiving  him 
with  his  usual  playfulness,  came  towards  him 
moaning  and  whining,  in  a  manner  that  would 
almost  lead  a  person  to  believe  that  he  had 
had  some  intimation  of  what  was  going  on. 

"  When  the  sick  man  retired  to  his  room,  the 
poor  animal  followed    him,  from    whence    lie 
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could  not  be  enticed  during  the  day;  nor,  in- 
deed, until  his  master  died — which  sad  event 
took  place  about  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  : 
after  which  time,  on  being  dragged  from  the 
room,  his  struggles  to  remain,  and  endeavours 
to  get  back  again,  excited  the  pity  of  all,  and 
induced  them  to  let  him  take  up  his  old  quarters 
under  the  bed,  where  he  remained,  careless  of 
his  food,  and  of  everything  around  him,  until 
the  body  was  removed  to  its  last  resting-place, 
He  now  spends  more  of  his  time  on  his  master's 
grave  than  anywhere  else.  I  suppose  his  at- 
tachment will  wear  off  in  time  ;  but  now,  two 
days  after  the  funeral,  the  behaviour  of  the 
poor  fellow  is  looked  upon  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  and  no  one  disturbs  him  in  his 
lonely  watchings. 

"  I  have  now  only  to  add,  what  you  must  have 
anticipated,  that  Charles  Hayling  and  Mrs. 
Layton  have   been    removed   to   Maidstone,  to 
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take  their  trial  at  the  next  assizes,  charged,  on 
the  coroner's  warrant,  with  the  wilful  murder 
of  Mr.  Layton. 

"  The  male  prisoner  has  left  us,  if  not  with  the 
hatred  and  curses  of  the  whole  town  clinging  to 
him,  at  least,  with  the  most  severe  and  bitter 
reflections,  on  his  supposed  base  conduct;  for, 
at  present,  although  suspicion  is  so  strong 
against  him,  it  is  considered,  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  actual  proof  to  insure  his  conviction. 
It  is  said,  that  much  is  hoped  and  expected  from 
Mrs.  Layton ;  that  either,  when  she  has  had 
time  to  recover  her  composure  of  mind,  she 
will  approve  her  innocence,  or  make  a  full  con- 
fession of  their  mutual  guilt.  The  feeling 
towards  her  is  very  different  to  that  of  her  com- 
panion in  suspicion :  she  is  looked  upon,  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  say,  by  all,  supposing 
she  is  guilty,  as  the  unwilling  partner  of  his 
crime.     But,  I  must  again  repeat,  that  after  all 
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that  has  been  said,  it  amounts,  in  all  its  par- 
ticulars, only  to  suspicion.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  this  termination  to  your  disappointment 
will  cause  you,  if  possible,  a  thousand  time?; 
more  sadness  of  heart,  than  if  it  had  ended  in 
the  way  you  had  reason  to  expect  it  would — in 
the  happiness  of  those  opposed  to  you. 

•'On  this  account,  I  was  very  anxious  that  you 
should  not  come  to  Marshend  before  the  prison- 
ers had  been  removed.  Whether  you  may  think 
this  a  kindness,  I  know  not,  but  I  can  assure 
you,  that,  in  doing  as  I  have  done,  I  have  had  no 
meaner  object  in  view.  I  will  not  enter  into 
any  further  explanation  now,  because,  I  trust, 
I  shall,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  here.  It  will  not  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  a  lodging,  but,  if  you 
would  prefer  being  at  a  little  distance  from 
Marshend,  I  need  only  repeat  what  I  have  said 
before,  how  very  welcome  I  know  you  would 
be  to  spend  a  few  days  with  my  father, 
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"  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  I  shall  soon  sec 
you,  and,  in  the  meantime,  beg  you  to  accept 
my  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  peace  of 
mind. 

"HENRY." 

Edward,  after  having  hastily  glanced  over 
the  letter  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  its 
contents,  in  an  agony  of  thought,  his  arms 
resting  on  the  table  by  which  he  was  sitting, 
pressed  his  open  hands  to  his  forehead,  and 
while  the  big  drops,  as  if  of  fire,  trickled  down  his 
face,  gave  vent  to  his  sorrows  in  the  most  bitter 
and  unconnected  reflections ;  nor  did  this  ex- 
pression of  feeling,  as  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  do,  bestow  any  relief  upon  his  aching  heart. 
After  a  few  moments,  he  arose  from  his  seat, 
and,  trembling  with  agitation,  crushed  the 
letter  between  his  clenched  hands,  and  rushed 
from  the  house. 

During  the  previous  night,  the  frost  had 
again   set    in,   accompanied   with   a   brisk   and 
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cutting  north-east  wind, — this  proved  a  friend 
to  the  distracted  Edward;  for,  although  he  was, 
at  first,  not  sensible  of  it,  yet,  after  some  time, 
its  continued  influence,  acting  upon  his  body  as 
the  bitter  reflections  of  his  mind  began  to  lose 
their  freshness,  convinced  him  that  he  had  been 
careless  of  his  health,  in  leaving  the  house  so 
thinly  clad.  Then  came  the  reflection,  that,  if 
the  body  needs  so  much  care  to  guard  it  from 
injury,  and  keep  it  in  a  fit  state  for  the  mere 
business  of  every-day  life,  does  not  the  mind, 
which  i3  so  far  superior  to  it,  require  much 
more  attention  to  keep  it  in  a  healthy  tone,  and 
support  it  against  the  many  evils  that  are 
ever  ready  to  assail  it.  As  he  could  sur- 
mount the  effects  of  the  frost  upon  his  body, 
with  more  clothing,  so  might  he,  also,  fortify 
his  mind  with  reason,  and  a  full  trust  in  the 
providential  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  against 
the  greater  burden  of  inward  grief  he  was 
now  called  upon  to  bear. 
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Thus,  rationally  disposed,  Edward  returned  to 
the  house.  "I  will  goto  Marshend,"  said  he,  as 
he  entered;  "who  can  suspect  me  of  having  taken 
part  in  this  dreadful  work  ?  No  one  !  Then 
why  should  I  be  ashamed,  or  afraid,  of  meeting 
any  one  there  ?  Yes !  I  will  go  to  Marshend ,  and 
make  myself  as  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole 
occurrence  as  possible.  Shall  those,  who  have 
only  known  poor  Susan  as  a  friend  or  neigh- 
bour, feel  more  pity  for  her  than  I,  who  — 
alas  !  what  am  I  saying  ?  Has  she  not  deceived 
and  wounded  me  to  the  very  soul?"  And,  saying 
this,  a  tear  started  from  his  eye.  "  What  then," 
cried  he,  dashing  it  away  with  firmness  ;  "  what, 
then,  because  I  have  been  injured,  shall  I  rejoice 
in  her  misery  ?  No ;  I  will  go  to  Marshend.  If  I 
feel  the  impossibility  of  being  to  Susan  what  J 
once  fondly  hoped  to  have  been,  still  I  may  he 
her  friend,  at  least  in  her  time  of  trouble  and 
affliction — yes,  I  will  go  to  Marshend,  and  in  my 
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exertions  in  her  cause,  prove  how  greatly   in- 
deed I  did  once  love  her." 

Having  made  his  friends  acquainted  with  his 
determination,  they  did  not  long  offer  any  op- 
position to  it.  The  few  objections  they  did 
make,  were  met  and  answered,  in  so  firm  and 
reasonable  a  manner,  that  if  they  had  had  any 
fear  as  to  the  effect  the  dreadful  intelligence 
would  have  upon  him,  it  was  at  once  entirely 
removed,  and  they  accordingly,  after  bestowing 
what  they  considered  a  little  necessary  advice 
and  caution,  allowed  him  to  depart. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Although  Edward,  when  he  left  his  friend's 
house,  was  fifty  miles  from  Marshend.  and 
there  was  a  daily  coach,  running  the  greater 
part  of  the  way  between  the  two  towns,  he, 
in  preference  to  going  by  that,  proposed  walking 
the  whole  distance.  He  knew  he  could  very 
well  walk,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  a 
day;  and,  as  he  had  no  particular  reason  for 
haste,  it  did  not  signify,  on  that  account, 
whether  he  was  one  or  two  days  upon  the 
road;  besides,  he  would  have  the  advantage  of 
reaching  it  in  the  evening,  in  a  more  unob- 
served manner,  than  if  he  had  entered  it  with 
the  coach :  also,  by  adopting  this  mode  of 
travelling,  he  knew  he  should  pass  within  a  few 
miles    of    Flatbottom-bridge,    and    which,    by 
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making  a  circuit  to,  he  could  touch  at,  without 
sensibly  increasing  the  real  distance  he  would 
have  to  walk.  He  could  rest  there,  and,  with 
out  appearing  anxious  for  it,  learn  from 
Mrs.  Bishop's  own  lips,  what  had  really  oc- 
curred on  the  unfortunate  visit  of  the  wed- 
ding party  at  her  house.  This,  too,  he  thought 
might  perhaps,  better  enable  him  to  bear 
up,  on  his  arrival  at  Marshend,  against 
the  torrent  of  information  and  inquiry  with 
which,  he  doubted  not,  he  should  be  as- 
sailed. 

Having  thus  resolved,  he  commenced  his 
journey;  but,  as  nothing  particular  occurred 
the  first  day,  I  shall  not  notice  it,  further  than  to 
state,  that  having  accomplished  thirty  miles,  he 
took  lodgings  at  Ridge,  and  remained  there  for 
the  night.  Early  the  next  morning,  he  pro- 
ceeded onward,  and  arrived  at  Flatbottom 
Bridge,  about  three  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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It  so  happened,  that  when  he  entered  the 
house,  Mrs.  Bishop,  the  landlady,  was  not  at 
home ;  he  had,  therefore,  much  reason  to  fear 
that  he  had  come  thus  far  out  of  his  way  to 
no  purpose  ;  calling  for  a  pint  of  beer,  and  a 
biscuit,  he  seated  himself,  and,  taking  up  an  old 
book,  which  happened  to  lie  in  the  window- 
seat,  began  to  read,  as  if  really  interested  in 
its  subject,  without  so  much  as  distinctly  under- 
standing one  word  in  twenty  that  it  contained. 

He  had  been  thus  occupied  but  a  few 
minutes,  when  several  farmers  entered  the 
room  to  take  a  parting  glass  before  they  sepa- 
rated for  the  day,  after  having  attended  a 
market  together,  which  had  been  held  at  a 
village,  about  a  mile  distant  from  their  present 
halting-place. 

It  did  not  appear  that  Edward  excited  the 
least  observation  on  their  part,  for  they  seated 
themselves,  and  began    to    chat,   with  all   the 
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freedom  of  men  accustomed  to  a  public-house, 
but  it  was  very  different  with  Edward:  one, 
among  the  party,  he  thought  he  had  a  slight 
knowledge  of,  believing  him  to  be  a  Mr.  White, 
who  lived  about  a  mile  from  Fieldhill. 

"  What  will  you  take  ?"  said  one  of  the  party, 
but  before  his  companions  could  reply,  he 
added,  —  "I  propose  brandy  and  water :  for 
although  the  name  has  become  a  little  ominous, 
I  believe  we  have  nothing  to  fear." 

"  I  should  hope  not,"  observed  another. 

"  There  are  many  silly  people,  however," 
said  Mr.  White,  "  who,  I  understand,  would  be 
very  loath  to  take  brandy  and  water  here." 

"  Yes,"  observed  the  first  speaker,  "  I  have 
heard  many  say  so  myself." 

';  It  is  a  very  great  pity,"  said  Mr.  White ; 
and  thereupon,  he  ordered  some  to  be  mixed, 
and  brought  in ;  adding  to  his  companions, — 
"  That,   however    sad    the    event  might   have 
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proved,  it  was  a  great  pity  that  the  house  should 
suffer  for  it,  as  he  had  ever  found  Mrs.  Bishop 
an  attentive  and  obliging  landlady,  and  withal, 
a  dealer  in  as  good  an  article  as  was  to  be  met 
with  within  twenty  miles  of  the  place." 

"  Besides,"  observed  the  first  speaker,  "  what 
had  the  brandy  and  water,  or  Mrs.  Bishop,  to 
do  with  the  poison;  I  might  as  well  say  I  would 
not  drink  another  drop  of  the  fine  spring  of  water 
that  breaks  from  the  rocks,  just  by  my  house,  sup- 
posing some  vile  wretch  should  poison  a  pailful 
of  it." 

"Just so,"  said  Mr.  White,  taking  the  glass, 
that  was  presented  to  him,  "  and,  so  here  goes 
to  prove  the  purity  of  the  mixture  sold  here ; 
and  may  the  sword  of  justice  never  strike 
amiss,  or  in  vain,  at  the  life  of  a  murderer." 
Having  said  that,  and  taken  a  good  hearty 
draught,  he  set  down  the  glass,  with  much 
apparent  satisfaction  to  himself,  and  many 
approving    looks    from    his    companions,  who 
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each,  in  his  turn,  lost  no  time  in  following  hi? 
example. 

Meantime,  Edward  appeared  more  than  ever 
interested  in  his  book  ;  his  biscuit  and  beer,  re- 
mained by  his  side,  almost  untouched  ;  but  how 
different  his  feelings  were  from  those  the 
strangers  might  give  him  credit  for ;  I  need  not 
attempt  to  explain  to  the  reader,  who,  if  he  is, 
as  I  trust  he  is,  interested  in  the  fate  and  object 
of  Edward,  will  be  better  enabled  to  judge  by 
imagining  how  he  himself  would  have  felt  under 
such  circumstances. 

"  It  appears,"  said  one  of  the  party,  "  that  the 
girl,  Mrs.  Lay  ton  is  greatly  to  be  pitied." 

"  I  don't  see  well  what  the  pity  can  arise  from," 
remarked  another ;  "  it  is  believed,  I  think, 
pretty  generally,  that  she  was  privy  to  the 
poison  being  administered." 

••  The  general  opinion,  in   such  a  case,"   ob- 
served Mr.  White,  M  may  be  erroneous  :   I.  from 
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my  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
Charles  Hayling,  would  rather  believe  that  he 
was  the  sole  contriver  and  executor  of  the 
abominable  project." 

"But  what  object  could  he  have  in  view," 
argued  the  other,  "  unless  she  was  acquainted 
with  it,  and  ready  on  the  loss  ofvone  husband 
to  take  another  ?" 

"  That  is  being  rather  severe;"  remarked 
the  first  speaker. 

"lam  not  prepared,"  replied  Mr.  White. 
"  to  state  his  object,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  crime,  but  I  must  say,  that  I  believe  him 
capable  of  seeing  an  object  at  a  great  distance, 
and  of  pursuing  it  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  effectually  blinded  you.  or  any  one  else, 
had  you  been  his  daily  associate." 

"  He  must  be  a  very  clever  fellow,  then," 
said  the  other. 

"I  scarce  know,"  said  Mr.  White,  "whether 
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he  ought  to  be  considered  clever;  but  I  suppose 
every  one  who  is  able  to  overreach  those  around 
him,  must  in  some  degree,  be  allowed  to  be  so." 

••  Aye,"  said  the  other,  "  and  in  a  very  great 
degree,  too,  I  should  think." 

"You  forget,"  said  Mr.  White,  "that  the 
mere  force  of  canning  may  do  much  to  deceive 
us." 

"And  do  you  not  call  that  being  clever  ?" 
inquired  the  other. 

"  In  the  brute  creation,  certainly  it  is," 
ieplied  Mr.  White,  "but  whether  it  ought  to 
be  so  called  in  a  reasonable  creature,  I  am  far 
from  saying  yes ;  particularly  when  I  see  it 
grounded  on  an  entire  selfishness,  which  is 
ever  fencing  itself  in,  with  dissimulation  and 
hypocrisy." 

"Is  this  the  real  character  of  Charles  Hay 
ling?"  inquired  the  first  speaker. 

"  It  is  but  a  very  trifling  part,"  replied  Mr 
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White  ;  "  I  could  never  describe  him  to  you,  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  so  void  of  all  goodness  do  I 
believe  his  heart  to  be  ;  as  for  his  sense  of  con- 
science or  justice,  I  would  as  soon  look  for  it  in 
the  poor  brute  now  snoring  under  the  table,  as 
in  him." 

"  You  have  known  him  some  time?"  said  the 
other. 

"Yes,  ever  since  he  was  a  child,"  replied 
Mr.  White ;  "  I  knew  his  poor  father,  who 
had  many  an  unhappy  hour  from  reflecting 
on  his  son's  ill  practices — but  this  is  no  time 
for  me  to  speak  against  him,"  said  he,  checking 
himself;  "  he  is  now  in  prison  on  a  charge  of 
life  and  death,  therefore  let  us  say  no  more 
about  it." 

"It  does  seem  rather  unfair,"  said  the  first 
speaker,  "  to  raise  up  all  this  matter  of  his 
previous  life  against  him,  now  that  he  is  not 
able  to  defend  himself ;  yet  who  could  expect  or 
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desire  it  should  be  otherwise.  We  speak  of 
him  as  if  he  were  now  on  his  trial,  when  if  a 
man's  previous  character  were  not  taken  into 
consideration,  a  great  part  of  the  evidence 
offered,  would  appear  too  favourable,  or  the 
reverse,  just  as  the  fancy  of  the  listener  had 
pictured  it  in  his  mind,  Besides,  if  he  has  so 
long  been  this  systematic  villain,  however  guilty 
the  girl  may  be,  she  deserves  our  pity,  as  it  must 
be  plain  she  has  fallen  a  victim  to  him;  perhaps 
an  unwilling  one." 

"  If  so,"  said  another,  "  I  think  we  could  not 
be  better  employed,  than  in  getting  up  a  petition 
to  have  her  life  spared." 

"  It  would  show  our  good  feeling,  certainly," 
said  Mr.  White,  "but  as  for  its  being  of  any 
essential  service  to  her,  supposing  her  to  be 
guilty,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment. 
If  the  knowledge  is  brought  home  to  her,  she 
must  suffer,  as  no  one  would  hesitate  to  admit 
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the  evident  fact,  that  she  was  her  own  mistress, 
and  could  in  no  manner  have  been  compelled  to 
keep  silent,  however  greatly  she  might  have 
been  urged  or  tempted  to  it.  About  the  peti- 
tion, I  have  not  the  least  objection,  as  it  may 
yet  appear,  as  I  hope  it  will,  that  she  is  entirely 
innocent,  and  only  made  to  appear  guilty, 
through  his  cunning  plan — but  here  comes 
Mrs.  Bishop,  she  can,  perhaps,  tell  us  the 
general  opinion  about  it,  which  may  disclose 
some  facts  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted." 

Mrs.  Bishop  was  accordingly  appealed  to,  and 
again,  for  about  the  thousandth  time,  to  oblige 
her  customers,  repeated  the  part  that  had  been 
enacted  at  the  door  of  her  house,  concluding,  as 
she  had  done  from  the  first,  highly  in  favour  of 
Susan,  believing  firmly,  as  she  said,  that  the 
poor  thing  was  quite  innocent,  and  that  the 
work  was  entirely  that  of  Charles  Hay  ling. 

"  And  you  conceive  this  to  be  the  general 
opinion  ?"  observed  Mr.  White. 
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:  It  is  decidedly  so,  with  all  that  I  have 
spoken  with,"  replied  Mrs.  Bishop,  "  and  very- 
glad  I  am  to  be  able  to  say  so,  for  it  is  quite 
shocking  to  see  how  the  poor  young  creature  is 
placed.  I  do  not  believe  she  has  a  friend  in  the 
world  to  attend  to  her  interest." 

••You  forget,"  said  Mr.  White,  "she  has  a 
mother." 

"  Alas!"  replied  Mrs.  Bishop,  "  what  can  she 
do  ?  she  is  not  only  poor,  but  I  believe,  is  at  this 
moment,  little  better  than  a  mad  woman." 

"  It  is  a  sad  business,"  said  Mr.  White. 
"The  petition  ought  certainly  to  be  proceeded 
with,"  observed  the  first  speaker. 

•'I  think,"  replied  Mr.  White,  "  it  is  too  late 
to  set  about  it  to-day,  we  had  better  defer  it  till 
next  week,  perhaps  by  that  time,  we  may  each 
of  us  get  some  of  our  neighbours  to  join  in  our 
good  wishes." 

"I  am   sure   you  will   have   all,"  said    Mrs, 
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Bishop  ;  "  at  Marshend,  too,  they  are  talking 
about  the  petition,  though  I  don't  understand  it 
myself." 

•  What,  to-day?"   inquired  Mr.  White. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Bishop,  "they  have  had 
a  meeting  about  it,  at  least,  I'm  told  so." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Bishop,"  said  Mr.  White,  -'if 
all  parties  are  agreed,  we  will  have  some  more 
brandy  and  water,  and  then,  away  for  home. 
with  the  understanding,  that  we  meet  here 
again  next  week,  accompanied  with  as  many 
of  our  friends  as  we  can,  in  the  meantime,  induce 
to  join  us." 

This  proposal  being  assented  toon  all  sides, 
Mrs.  Bishop  left  the  room  for  the  brandy  and 
water  :  when  she  was  gone,  one  of  the  party 
whispered  to  his  neighbour.  How  very  atten- 
tive the  young  man,  near  the  window,  appeared 
to  his  book. 

"  We  must  not  lose  anv  one,  who  can  be  of 
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the  slightest  assistance,"  said  the  other.  Then, 
speaking  to  Edward,  he  said,  "  Young  man, 
you  appear  very  much  interested  with  your 
book,  but,  as  what  we  have  been  alking  about 
is    real    and     present    suffei  rhaps    you 

could  spare  a  few  moments  to  join  in  our  little 
party,  to  procure  justice  for  one,  whom  we 
hope  and  believe  is  innocent  of  a  very  sad 
crime,  with  which  she  stands  charged  ?" 

To  this  appeal,  Edward  could  not  withhold 
a  reply.  He  lowered  the  book  a  little,  and  was 
attempting  to  say,  with  a  voice  thick  writh 
emotion,  how  very  happy  he  should  be  to  render 
ail  the  assistance  in  his  power;  when  Mrs. 
Bishop,  entering  the  room  at  the  moment,  ex- 
claimed, with  a  start,  that  almost  half-emptied 
the  glasses  of  their  content,  "  What,  Edward  ! 
are  you  here  ? — I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  !" 

Nor  did  he  wish  she  should  have  seen  him,  at 
least,  not  before  the  present  company  had  left 
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the  house ;  not  that  he  had  any  reason  to  fear 
being  known  by  them,  or,  that  he  was  not 
pleased  with  what  he  had  listened  to :  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  so  overjoyed  at  what  they  had 
said,  that  he  could  have  freely  embraced  them 
all ;  but  he  was  too  much  agitated  to  speak, 
therefore,  he  had  hoped  they  would  leave  the 
house  without  noticing  him. 

"  I  am  going  to  Marshend,"  said  he,  in  answer 
to  Mrs.  Bishop. 

"  This  has  been  a  sad,  a  very  sad  affair,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Bishop. 

Edward,  who  did  not  wish  to  say  more  on  the 
matter,  while  he  felt  that  all  eyes  were  upon 
him,  begged  to  know  what  time  it  was,  saying 
he  had  a  friend  to  meet,  and  he  feared  it  was 
getting  late. 

"It  is  near  four  o'clock,"  replied  Mrs.  Bishop. 
"Talking  of  friends,"  she  continued,  "  I  met 
your  old  companion,  Henry  Sheldrake,  but  a 
few  minutes  since,  returning  to  Marshend." 
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"I  shall  be  able  to  catch  him  then,"  said  Ed- 
ward, "  by  taking  the  path  across  the  fields." 
Then,  turning-  to  the  farmers,  who  had  been 
silent,  and  wondering  spectators  of  this  little 
scene  between  Mrs.  Bishop  and  her  guest,  he  said, 
"  You  will  pardon  me  for  not  remaining  longer, 
to  enter  more  fully  into  your  views ;  be  sure, 
with  my  whole  heart,  I  participate  in  them,  and 
that  I  will  do  my  utmost  in  aid  of  your  benevo- 
lent purpose ;  I  will  meet  you  here  a  week 
hence.  I  would  stay  longer,"  he  continued,  as 
he  reached  the  door,  "  but  I  cannot."  Saying 
which,  he  left  the  house,  apparently  in  great 
haste,  while  a  stream  of  involuntary  tears  ran 
down  his  face.  "  I  am  fortunate,"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  when  alone — "  I  am  fortunate,  to  have 
heard  what  I  have  heard ;  and,  yet,  oh,  how 
miserable  it  has  made  me  !  Was  I  not  rash  in 
coming  to  Marshend  ?  If  the  kind  offices  of 
strangers  so  affect  me,  what  shall  I  suffer  from 
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my  friends?  But  I  must  endeavour  to  bear  up 
against  it — yes,  I  must ;"  and,  in  proof  of  which, 
the  tears  again  burst  from  his  eyes,  despite  his 
struggles  to  restrain  them. 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  said  Mrs,  Bishop,  as  he  left  the 
door,  "  you  are  greatly  to  be  pitied."  Then, 
turning  to  her  guests,  she  said,  "I  knew  him 
when  he  was  a  mere  child,  and,  from  that  time 
to  this,  I  never  knew  a  child  or  youth  to  grow 
up  in  the  possession  of  a  better  heart." 

"  And  who  may  the  youth  be,  Mrs.  Bishop?" 
said  one  of  the  company. 

"  I  have  some  slight  recollection  of  his  face," 
said  another :  "  I  think  I  have  seen  him  at 
Marshend :  was  he,  in  any  manner  connected 
with  Mr.  Lay  ton?" 

"  His  apprentice,"  replied  Mr.  Bishop. 
"  His  apprentice  ?"  said  Mr.  White,  "  is  not 
that  the  youth   there    has   been  so  much    talk 
about,  as  being  the  lover  of  Susan  Thomson, 
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before  Mr.  Lay  ton  thought  of  his  childish  scheme 
of  marrying  her  himself?" 

"  The  very  same,"  replied  Mrs.  Bishop. 

"  And  could  they  find  no  better  place  than 
Fieldhill,  to  send  the  girl  to?"  said  Mr. 
White.  ik  They  surely  sought  not  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  worldly  selfish  advice  there 
to  be  met  with,  to  counteract  her  preference 
for  the  apprentice ;  if  they  did,  they  have,  indeed , 
met  their  reward — severe,  but  just." 

"  The  more  I  hear  of  it,"  said  the  first 
speaker.  "  the  more  dismal  the  story  becomes  — 
poor  fellow,  I  do,  indeed,  from  my  very  heart, 
pity  him." 

"  After  all,"  said  a  third,  "  if  the  girl  should 
not  be  guilty,  there  may  yet  be  some  chance  of 
their  living  to  enjoy  much  happiness  together." 

"  We  must  not  be  too  sanguine,"  said  Mr. 
White,  rising  to  depart;  "but,  remember,  we 
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meet  here  again  next  week  with   as  many  of  our 
friends  as  we  can  bring  together-" 

This  being  clearly  understood,  and  agreed  to 
by  all,  they  each  took  their  separate  leave  of 
Mrs.  Bishop,  and  with  a  friendly  "  Good-bye,'* 
pursued  their  different  homeward  routes. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

When  Edward  had  left  the  house,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  the  apparent  intention  of 
pursuing  and  overtaking  his  friend  Henry, 
he  no  sooner  conceived  himself  to  be  unob- 
served, than  he  slackened  his  pace,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  altered  his  course ;  desirous,  at  that 
time,  of  anything,  rather  than  meeting  him 
or  indeed  any  one  with  whom  he  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  acquainted. 

He  felt  that,  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  he 
had  nothing  to  communicate  to  a  friend,  and 
that  the  voice  of  any  human  creature,  would 
not  only  be  annoying,  but  painful,  to  him;  and 
yet  he  knew  not  why ;  it  was  not  that  he  wa^ 
endeavouring  to  think  correctly  or  steadily  on 
any  one  particular  subject,  or  that  his  thoughts 
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were  far  different  from  what  they  had  been  before 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  farmers.  In 
truth,  gentle  reader,  it  was  that  he  had  a  feeling 
heart,  which  was  now  too  full  of  emotion  to 
hold  communion  with  any  save  its  Creator. 

By  the  time  he  reached  Marshend,  the  last 
ray  of  the  sun  had  fainted  from  the  horizon ; 
and.  save  the  soft  light  that  the  twinkling  stars 
shed  upon  the  earth,  all  was  total  darkness. 

The  moon,  which  would  in  a  short  time 
rise  full  and  refulgent  in  the  heavens,  gave  no 
signs  of  her  approaching  presence,  but  allowed 
Edward,  through  the  still  darkness,  to  wend  his 
way  unobserved  to  the  principal  street  of  the 
town.  But  it  was  yet  early,  and  he  had  good 
reason  to  believe  that  his  friend  Henry  would  be 
occupied  with  his  business  for  some  time  to 
come,  and,  as  he  was  the  first  person  he  wished 
to  speak  to,  he  determined  to  wait  until  he 
should  be  at  liberty. 
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With  this  determination  he  left  the  street, 
striking  off  to  the  left,  up  the  hill  which  rises 
rather  abruptly  above  the  town.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded, he  approached  the  church,  when  casting 
a  sorrowful  look  around,  he  murmured,  "  How 
little  art  thou  changed  since  last  I  walked  this 
lonely  path  with  her  who  must  now  be  dead  to 
me.  I  am  in  a  strange  mood,"  he  continued, 
"  perhaps,  rather  fitted  for  the  company  of  the 
dead  than  the  living ;  I  have  yet  some  time  to 
spare,  I  will  walk  into  the  thick  crowded  yard, 
and  amidst  the  buried  of  yesterday,  and  the 
inmates  of  centuries,  strive  to  be  even  as  they 
are — passive  to  all  the  injuries  of  time." 

"And  does  then,"  thought  he,  as  he  turned  the 
little  gate  on  its  hinges,  which  gave  easy 
admission  to  the  place,  "  and  does  then,  all 
our  struggles  after  wealth  and  distinction  on 
earth,  lead  us  in  the  end  to  nothing  but  this,  or 
a  like  dreary  abode  ?"     He  needed  no  reply  to 
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the  question,  the  words  which  he  had  read 
in  his  Bible  had  not  left  his  memory,  and  he 
repeated  them  to  himself,  "That  which  is  of 
the  earth  is  earthly;"  and  again,  "Dust  thou 
art,  and  to  dust  thou  shalt  return."  "  It  is  even 
so,"  murmured  Edward,  "  the  highest  and  the 
lowest,  the  fortunate  and  the  miserable,  here 
mingle  and  mix  their  dust  together,  and  the 
name  of  each  passeth  away  even  as  a  shadow 
at  noon-day." 

"  Teach  me  then,"  said  he,  addressing  him- 
self to  that  Almighty  Being,  who,  seeing  all 
things,  is  seen  of  none  ;  and  even  his  power 
though  owned  by  all,  but  imperfectly  compre- 
hended by  a  few ;  "  O  teach  me  to  apply  my 
mind  to  that  which  has  existed  from  eternity, 
and  which  thou  hast  declared  shall  never  have 
an  end.  O  let  the  goodness  and  beauty  of  a 
virtuous  heart  be  mine,  so  that  when  it  shall 
be  my  turn  to  lay  my  corruptible  body  down. 
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my  affections  may  not  be  buried  with  it,  but 
clinging  to  my  immortal  soul,  soar  upwards  to 
Thee,  '  nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look 
behind.'  " 

••And  oh!  mighty  God!"  he  added,"thou  seest 
how  my  heart  is  now  oppressed  ;  O  teach  me  to 
bear  with  patience  and  unrepining,  the  burden 
which  it  has  been  thy  good  pleasure  should  be 
laid  upon  me,  and  that  poor  misguided  thing, 
on  whom  I  did  so  lately  look  with  such  bright 
hopes  of  earthly  happiness  ;  O  if  she  is  innocent 
of  the  great  crime  laid  to  her  charge,  make  it  in 
thy  mercy  to  appear  to  convince  a  censorious 
world,  of  the  wrong  it  has  done  her;  but,  if  she 
is  guilty — O  God,  I  cannot  think  of  it — thy  will 
be  done — yet  save  her,  O  save  her,  by  a  timely 
repentance,  from  eternal  damnation." 

While  Edward  had  been  thus  occupied  in 
breathing  forth  his  soul  to  God,  the  fainting 
darkness  which  first  gives  notice  of  the  approach 
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of  "  the  great  light  which  was  made  to  rule  the 
night,"  had  been  driven  up  high  into  the  heavens, 
above  the  mighty  sheet  of  water  stretched  out 
in  the  distance ;  with  every  moment  its  span 
became  greater,  and  its  outlines  more  bold ; 
then  came  a  soft  silvery  glow  of  light,  which 
was  soon  succeeded  by  the  bright  and  ma- 
jestic luminary  herself. 

In  observing  this,  the  thoughts  of  Edward 
seemed  recalled  from  his  more  serious  contem- 
plation by  some  tender  recollection  of  his  former 
happiness,  for,  giving  a  deep  sigh  and  bursting 
into  tears,  he  exclaimed,  'O  Susan,  Susan  !  hadst 
thou  been  firm  in  thy  pledge  to  me,  how  happily 
might  we  both  have  gazed  upon  the  splendour 
of  a  scene  like  this,  which  we  have  so  often 
done  before." 

Then,  resting  his  arms  upon  a  tombstone,  and 
his  head  upon  his  hands,  he  remained  for  some 
time  silent,  giving  vent  to  the  emotion  of  his 
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heart,  which  overflowed  with  so  much  bitter- 
ness. Then  he  again  lifted  up  his  head, 
and  having  wiped  his  eyes,  was  in  the  act 
of  leaving  the  yard,  when  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  hard  and  painful  breathing 
of  some  one,  who,  it  appeared,  was  close  by  his 
side.  This  caused  him  to  turn  nervously  round  ; 
but,  to  his  surprise,  nothing  expected  or  un- 
expected met  his  sight — he  was  alone.  The 
moaning  noise,  however,  still  continuing,  he 
looked  more  deliberately  about,  when  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  on  a  new-made  grave  at  a 
little  distance,  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  some- 
thing moving  gently  to  and  fro. 

I  need  scarce  remark  that  Edward  was  neither 
superstitious  nor  cowardly.  Yet,  to  say,  that 
he  was  not  slightly  startled  at  what  he  saw, 
would  be  to  say  what  was  not  true — he  was  so, 
and  confessed  the  same  to  himself,  by  exclaiming, 
with  an  effort  to  recover  his  composure,  "  Fool 
that  I  am,  what  have  I  to  fear  in  such  a  place  ?" 
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On  approaching  towards  the  object,  he 
discovered  that  it  was  a  dog,  when  that  which 
had  for  some  time  escaped  his  memory  returned 
to  it  again,  in  all  its  freshness. 

"Poor  Dash!  poor  Dash!"  he  murmured, 
"  how  could  I  forget  you?" 

The  poor  dog  looked  up — gave  a  piteous 
moan,  and  then  dropped  his  head  in  its  former 
place  upon  the  cold  earth. 

"And  this  is  your  master's  grave!"  added 
Edward;  and  again  he  felt  the  tears  chasing 
each  other  down  his  face,  and  blotting  even  the 
remembrance  of  his  wrongs  from  his  heart. 

Poor  Dash  had  lost  all  his  former  plumpness, 
he  was  thin,  and  shivering  with  the  cold.  It 
appeared,  that  when  he  had  been  first  seen,  he 
was  shifting  his  position,  in  the  vain  endeavour 
to  find  a  spot  less  exposed  to  the  cold  evening  air. 

"  Dash,  Dash,"  again  repeated  Edward,  "  do 
you  quite  forget  me  ?  Is  all  your  affection  buried 
with  your  master  in  the  grave  ?"     Then,  again 
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repeating  his  name,  as  nearly  in  the  tone  of 
former  days  as  his  emotion  would  permit  him, 
he  caused  the  poor  fellow  to  look  up  ;  when,  for 
the  first  time,  he  seemed  to  recognise  his  old 
companion.  Moaning  still  more  piteously  than 
before,  he  rose  upon  his  legs,  and  began  to 
scratch  away  the  earth  from  the  little  hillock ; 
but,  in  a  few  moments,  as  if  satisfied  how  per- 
fectly useless  such  an  attempt  would  prove  to 
accomplish  that  which  he  desired,  he  turned  to 
Edward,  with  his  eyes  so  full  of  moisture  that 
it  almost  persuaded  him  a  dog  could  weep. 

■'Ah!  poor  Dash!"  said  he,  "your  grief,  at  least, 
is  not  assumed  to  satisfy  the  fashion  of  a  decep- 
tive world — with  a  noble  sorrow,  you  mourn  a 
generous  master;  but  he  is  gone — gone."  con- 
tinued he,  speaking  to  himself,  "he,  on  whom,  but 
a  few  days  since,  my  heart  struggled  to  hurl  its- 
curses  for  having  been  deprived  of  a  happiness 
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which  I  vainly  thought  he  had  made  his  own. 
What  have  I  now  to  fear,  or  hate  on  his  account  ? 
Darkness,  and  the  loathsome  grave  are  all  that  he 
now  possesses;  and  where  are  the  charms  which 
maddened  my  heart  when  I  thought  of  his 
enjoying  them?  Where,  alas!  In  a  dungeon, 
little  less  loathsome  to  the  imagination  than  the 
grave,  with  all  its  horrors ;  and,  far  more  so 
than  the  grave  of  the  good  and  righteous." 
Then  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  sighed,  "  It 
is  thou,  O  God,  who  alone  canst  understand  our 
hearts,  O  pardon  and  forgive  us!" 

He  then,  a  second  time,  turned  to  leave  the 
lonely  spot,  using  every  endeavour  to  induce 
the  poor  animal  to  go  with  him ;  but  it  was  all 
to  no  purpose.  "  You  are  a  faithful  creature," 
at  length  murmured  Edward,  "  and  I  have 
not  the  heart  to  force  you  away,  but  I  will 
take  care  you  are  not  left  to  perish  with  the 
old."      Saying  w7hich,  he  passed  from  amidst 
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the  dead,  through  the  little  gate  by  which  he 
had  entered,  and  began  to  descend  the  hill  on 
bis  visit  to  his  friend  Henry. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Edward  had  so  well  timed  his  visit,  that  on 
meeting  with  Henry  he  found  that  he  had  con- 
cluded his  business  of  the  day,  and  was  at 
liberty  to  go  for  an  hour  or  two  whithersoever 
he  pleased.  Without  scarce  replying  to  the 
mingled  exclamations  of  surprise  and  welcome 
that  burst  from  the  lips  of  Henry,  Edward 
commenced  on  that,  which,  at  the  moment,  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind — namely,  the  poor  dog. 
From  the  eager  and  earnest  manner  in  which 
Henry  replied  to  this,  it  appeared  that  his 
motive  in  leaving  him,  without  any  protec- 
tion from  the  weather,  arose  from  his 
desire  to  induce  him  to  leave  his  miserable 
resting-place  and  return  to  his  former  home, 
where   he  would   have   been    gladly  received. 
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Edward  replied  not  to  this,  but  having  begged 
his  friend  to  provide  himself  with  a  little  dry 
hay,  returned  in  silence  to  Mr.  Layton's  grave — 
but  poor  Dash  needed  them  not — he  was  dead, 
and  nearly  stiff  with  the  frost. 

"  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  so,"  said  Edward, 
wiping  the  tears  from  his  eyes.  Then  turning  to 
his  friend,  he  said,  "  Ah,  Henry !  what  an  ex- 
ample has  not  this  poor  beast  given  us  of 
the  fidelity  and  affection  which  we  owe  to  our 
friends  and  benefactors  !" 

"It  must  be  the  frost  that  has  killed  him," 
observed  Henry. 

"  It  appears  so,"  replied  Edward ;  "but  come," 
added  he,  as  if  speaking  to  the  dog,  while  he 
stooped  and  took  his  stiffened  body  in  his  arms. 
•;  you  shall  not  at  least  want  for  a  friend  to 
bury  you.  No  vile  insect  that  sees  the  day, 
or  bird  that  skims  the  air,  shall  feed  on  your 
flesh."     Having  said  this,  he  led  the  way  from 
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the  church- yard,  and  entering  a  garden  near  at 
hand,  buried  in  a  deep  hole,  with  the  hay 
above  and  below,  the  too  faithful  Dash. 

Having  accomplished  this,  they  re-entered  the 
road  and  proceeded  towards  the  lodgings,  which 
Henry,  in  expectation  of  his  friend's  arrival, 
had  engaged  for  him  a  little  distance  from 
the  town,  at  the  house  of  a  person  who  had 
lately  removed  thither  from  a  distant  part  of 
the  country.  It  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  that 
Henry  became  aware  of  the  great  distance 
his  friend  had  walked  on  that  and  the  previous 
day.  That  he  might  not  add  to  his  weariness, 
he  led  the  way  direct  to  his  lodgings,  avoiding, 
as  much  as  possible,  any  serious  conversation. 
When,  however,  they  had  entered  the  house, 
and  were  comfortably  seated  by  the  fire,  he 
began  to  speak  freely  of  such  things  as  appeared 
to  him  of  the  highest  importance.  I  shall  not, 
however,   trouble    the    reader  with   an  entire 
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relation  of  what  took  place  between  them,  but 
transcribe  such  parts  only  as  I  suppose  will 
prove  interesting. 

-•Yes!''  said  Henry,  in  continuation  of  a 
former  part  of  his  speech  that  had  relation  to 
the  meeting  of  which  Mrs.  Bishop  had  spoken 
to  the  farmers,  and  which  had  that  day  been 
held  in  Marshend,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
means  of  assisting  Mrs.  Lay  ton  in  her  defence, 
supposing  her  innocent  of  the  crime  with  which 
she  stood  charged  : — "  Yes,  I  do  think,  unfortu- 
nate and  sad  as  the  event  has  been, that  we  have 
much  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  exertions 
of  the  town's-people." 

"  It  is  very  generous  of  them,"  said  Edward, 
••but  I  am  too  sick  at  heart  to  derive  any  plea- 
sure even  from  that." 

"  And  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  lawyer,  I  understand, 
proposes  to  go  to  Maidstone  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two,  and,  if  possible,  to  see  both  the  pri- 
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soners,  and  gather  every  particular  relative  to 
the  affair;  therefore,  I  must  again  repeat,  that 
I  do  think  you  ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of 
spirits  about  it — nor  hope  either,"  added  he 
more  cheerfully. 

"Ah,  Henry!"  said  Edward,  "you  do  not 
know  what  I  have  suffered ;  nor  can  you  con- 
ceive how  I  have  loved  her — how  all  my  hopes 
and  plans  for  the  happiness  of  my  future  life 
have  been  presided  over  by  her  image,  in  all  its 
unsullied  purity  and  goodness.  O,  my  friend  ! 
could  you  but  conceive  this,  or  obtain  even  a 
faint  idea  of  it,  you  would  not  be  surprised  at 
my  present  depression  of  spirits,  but  rather 
wonder  that  I  have  enough  left  to  enable  me 
to  bear  with  life  now  that  such  fond  dreams 
have  vanished  for  ever." 

"  But,  while  we  have  hope  of  her  innocence," 
argued  Henry,  "  may  we  not  also  hope  that  ail 
your  dreams    of   happiness    with  her  will  not 
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prove  mere  shadows ;   in  short,   that  you  may 
yet  be  happy  together?" 

"Never!"  exclaimed  Edward,  starting  from 
his  seat,  as  if  roused  into  decision  at  the  bare 
thought;  "never!  it  is  impossible."  Before, 
however,  his  friend  had  recovered  the  surprise 
thereby  occasioned  he  was  again  in  his  chair,  as 
with  a  subdued  tone  and  manner  he  continued, 
"  You  must  not  mistake  me,  nor  suppose  that 
however  I  may  desire  to  see  her  again  at  liberty, 
that  that  desire  is  based  upon  a  selfish  motive. 
Susan  and  I  can  never  stand  in  the  relation  to 
each  other  which  I  once,  and  for  so  long,  did 
fondly  hope  we  should.  Of  this,  innocent  though 
she  may  be,  be  assured,  she  is  as  perfectly  con- 
vinced as  I  am.  Let  us,  therefore,  say  no  more 
about  it.  I  would  save  her — save  her  from  an 
ignominious  death,  eagerly  as  I  would  a  sister, 
had  I  one  so  situated,  but  on  no  other  grounds. 
No,  no,  Henry;  to  be  charged  with  the  guilt, 
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she  must  be  too  far  guilty  ever  to  have  been  the 
creature  my  imagination  painted  her." 

"  You  speak  despondingly,"  said  Henry-  "  I 
am  grieved  for  it,  but  not  surprised.  I  see  you 
are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  talk.  You  are  fatigued 
in  both  mind  and  body ;  but  I  trust  I  shall  find 
you  better  to-morrow,  and  that  the  benefit  of  a 
good  night's  rest  will  do  much  towards  render- 
ing you  back  that  peace  of  mind  which,  at  pre- 
sent, you  stand  so  much  in  need  of." 

Edward,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  replied, 
"that  he  hoped  it  would." 

iS  You  purpose  seeing  Mrs.  Thomson  to- 
morrow?" said  Henry. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Edward  ;  "  it  shall  not  be  my 
fault  if  I  do  not." 

"  You  will  be  prepared,"  observed  Henry, 
"  from  what  I  have  told  you,  to  find  her  little 
better  than  an  insane  person." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Edward,  while  a  chill  shudder 
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shook  his  whole  frame,  as  the  thought  rushed 
across  his  mind ;  "  Yes ;  and  soon  who  will  say 
I  shall  not  be  in  the  same  state  ?  Yet,  O  God," 
he  murmured  to  himself,  "  spare  me — spare 
me  !" 

Henry  now  arose,  and  preparing  to  depart, 
observed,  that  it  was  near  his  time  to  be  in; 
and,  having  repeated  his  hope  that  his  friend 
might  have  a  good  night's  rest,  bade  him  good 
night. 

Edward  merely  replied,  "  God  bless  you — 
good  night;"  but  whether  the  words  were  uttered 
in  a  particularly  affecting  manner,  or  whether 
there  was  something  more  than  usual  in  the 
pressure  of  the  hand  which  accompanied  it,  I 
know  not,  but  Henry  had  no  sooner  left  the 
door,  than  he  found  the  warm  tears  chasing 
each  other  down  his  face ;  nor  had  he,  I  repeat 
his  words,  the  heart  to  attempt  to  check  them. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Edward  no  sooner  found  himself  alone  than, 
falling  on  his  knees,  he  began  an  humble  prayer 
to  that  great  Being,  who,  from  being  ever 
clothed  in  brightness,  is  as  able  to  see  and 
understand  our  actions  in  the  silence  and  dark- 
ness of  night,  as  when  the  glorious  and  mid-day 
sun  makes  all  light  around  us. 

He  had  as  much  confidence  in  the  goodness,  as 
he  had  in  the  Almighty  power,  of  God,  who  he 
had  been  taught,  and  did  believe,  was  ever  ready 
to  assist  him  in  his  trouble,  and  to  bestow,  if 
humbly  sued  for,  that  peace  of  mind  which  is 
able  to  overcome  even  the  darkness  of  the 
shadow  of  the  valley  of  death.  After  he  had 
been  thus  beautifully  occupied  for  some  time 
he  retired  to  rest,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  fell 
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into  a  tranquil  slumber,  which   lasted   several 
hours. 

When  the  morning  came,  he  found  himself 
much  refreshed,  and  considerably  better  and 
calmer  than  on  the  previous  evening.  Having 
again  prayed  to  the  Almighty  for  his  assistance 
and  protection,  he  left  the  house  with  the  inten- 
tion of  taking  a  brisk  walk  before  breakfast ;  for 
he  had  been  brought  up  in  active  habits — and. 
therefore,  whether  he  had  duties  to  perform  or 
not,  it  was  his  usual  custom  to  be  up  at  an  early 
hour. 

At  first  he  endeavoured  to  shun  all  those  of 
his  old  acquaintance  who  he  imagined  were 
likely  to  begin  an  unpleasant  conversation  with 
him,  but  having  unavoidably  been  obliged  to 
meet  two  or  three,  and  observing  in  their 
manner  no  inclination  to  speak  of  that  which 
filled  his  mind,  but  which  he  could  not  have 
spoken  of  without  the  greatest  effort,  he  grew 
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more  reconciled  with  himself,  and  pursued  his 
walk  with  less  caution.  Finding  the  same 
consideration  attach  itself  to  others  whom  he 
met,  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  meet  any  one ;  so 
that,  after  a  long  and  invigorating  walk  he  re- 
turned to  his  lodgings  not  only  with  a  keener 
appetite  than  he  otherwise  would  have  had,  but 
in  every  respect  the  better  for  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  according  to 
his  previous  determination,  he  set  out  to  visit 
Mrs.  Thomson,  at  the  house  in  which  she  was 
staying,  a  little  distance  from  the  town. 

"  She  will  know  me,"  thought  he,  "  and,  save 
in  this  unhappy  affair,  she  ever  treated  me  with 
the  kindness  of  a  mother.  Why,  then,  should  I 
not  see  her?  If  her  pernicious  counsels  and 
selfishness  have  made  me  unhappy,  is  she  not  a 
greater  sufferer  from  the  same  cause  ?  I  believe 
it  is  my  duty  to  see  her,  and  to  render  her  any 
assistance  in  my  power ;  and,  to  that  duty,  what- 
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ever  it  may  cost  me,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  I 
am  determined  to  adhere." 

On  reaching  the  place  of  her  temporary  abode, 
he  was  readily  admitted  into  a  room,  which,  in 
the  simple  language  of  the  inmates,  was  stiled 
44  The  best ;"  not  because  it  was  far  different 
from  others  under  the  same  roof,  but  because 
it  was  that  in  which  the  little  family  did  not 
usually  live.  That  Mrs.  Thomson  might  be  as 
much  undisturbed  as  possible,  a  fire  had  been 
lighted  there,  and  a  neighbour's  child  engaged 
to  sit  with  her  (for  she  was  neither  fit  nor  will- 
ing to  be  left  alone),  while  the  woman  of  the 
house  was  occupied  with  her  little  household 
duties. 

When  Edward  entered  the  room,  the  fire  was 
burning  cheerfully,  and  the  girl  seated  near  it 
next  the  door,  while  the  person,  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  Mrs.  Thomson,  for  her  face  was 
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turned  from  him,  was  sitting  in  a  large  arm- 
chair at  a  little  distance  from  her  companion. 

The  girl,  on  seeing  Edward,  arose  from  her 
seat,  and  going  to  Mrs.  Thomson,  took  her  hand 
in  hers,  and  pointed  to  the  door.  The  poor 
woman  turned  her  head  as  directed,  and  seeing 
Edward,  uttered  a  scream,  and  fell  back  in  her 
chair,  muttering  to  herself,  "  Why  do  you  come 
here  ?  I  know  you,  and  know  what  you  want ; 
but  it's  all  over  !  They  are  married,  and  you  are 
too  late. — But,  come  near  me,  and  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it,  and  show  you  how  it  was  all  done, 
and  how  I  was  the  cause  of  it." 

•'  O  God !"  exclaimed  Edward, "  what  a  change 
is  here ! "  And  he  stood  for  some  moments  gazing 
with  wonder  and  astonishment  at  her,  while  a 
cold  shudder  passed  through  his  heart ;  and 
well  it  might,  for  great  indeed  was  the  change 
in  the  person  before  him  since  he  last  saw  her. 
Then  she  was  full  of  life  and  animation,  looking 
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forward  to  years  of  happiness  and  pleasure,  but 
now  a  poor  helpless  object  of  pity.  Sitting,  as 
she  did,  in  her  chair,  her  whole  frame  shaking  as 
with  the  palsy,  her  features  long  and  wrinkled. 
her  eyes  betraying  a  dim  wildness,  Edward, 
from  feeling  surprise  at  seeing  her,  began  to 
doubt  whether  there  was  not  some  strange 
mistake  about  his  visit ;  whether  the  person  he 
saw  before  him  could  possibly  be  the  woman, 
the  expression  of  whose  countenance  could,  a 
few  days  before,  have  caused  him  to  tremble. 

Such  doubts,  however,  were  not  of  long 
standing.  He  saw,  and  knew  too  well,  that  she 
was  the  person  he  had  come  to  visit ;  and,  could 
he  have  delighted  in  the  misery  of  others,  great 
indeed  had  been  his  triumph  over  her ;  for  no 
torture  that  man  had  ever  inflicted  on  his  fellow- 
creatures  could  in  the  slightest  degree  compare 
with  that  under  which  she  writhed  ;  and  this  he 
knew   proceeded  not  from   the  failure  of  her 
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schemes,  but  that  it  had  followed  close  upon  their 
success,  and  thereby  proved  (had  not  her  senses 
failed),  even  to  her  own  unwilling  conviction, 
that  much  of  the  experience  she  had  boasted  to 
possess  of  the  world,  she  had  exerted  to  produce 
nothing  but  bitterness  and  woe. 

But  the  generous  nature  of  Edward  recoiled 
from  the  idea  of  pleasure  or  triumph  at  such  a 
sight.  He  felt  how  bitter  a  thing  it  was  to 
have  grief  enter  so  deeply  into  the  heart ;  and 
without,  for  a  moment,  allowing  himself  to 
think  of  the  folly,  if  not  wickedness,  which  had 
produced  it,  he  drew  a  chair  by  the  side  of  hers, 
and  sat  down,  with  an  intention  worthy  a 
christian,  to  comfort  her.  But,  by  that  time, 
it  would  appear,  the  consciousness  of  his  per- 
son had  left  her.  She  looked  at  him,  as  he 
sat  by  her  side,  with  a  degree  of  wildness  and 
wronder  that  he  could  in  nowise  understand, 
until    the   girl  whispered    to    him,    "  She   has 
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forgot  who  you  are ;"  he  was  then  about  to 
speak,  when  the  object  of  his  solicitude  ex- 
claimed, "Who  are  you?  What  do  you  want 
here?"  attempting,  at  the  same  time,  to  rise  up, 
as  if  with  the  intention  of  running  away.  Ed- 
ward, seeing  this,  laid  his  hand  gently  upon  her 
arm,  and  begged  her  not  to  be  alarmed,  as  he 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  her  any 
injury.  She  answered  not,  but  turned  her  glassy 
eyes  upon  him,  and  sunk  back  in  her  chair.  She 
had  again  recognised  him. 

"  You  appear  very  ill,  Mrs.  Thomson,"  ob- 
served Edward  ;  "  pray  compose  yourself." 

"Compose  myself,"  replied  she,  "How? 
Wherefore  ?  Is  not  the  judgment  of  God  upon 
me  ?  What  am  I  that  I  should  not  suffer  when 
the  curse  of  the  Almighty  is  upon  me  ?" 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  said  Edward,  pur- 
posely avoiding  to  notice  what  she  had  said,  "  of 
many  things  which  have  happened  in  Marshend 
during  my  short  absence." 
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"Not  a  word — not  a  word!"  she  exclaimed, 
laying  her  palsied  hand  upon  his  arm  ;  "  Do  not 
curse  me." 

"I  have  no  thought  of  doing  so,"  replied 
Edward ;  "  wretched  as  I  am,  I  would  rather 
endeavour  to  comfort  you."  The  poor  patient 
made  no  attempt  to  reply,  but  looked  at  him 
more  earnestly,  as  if  with  the  assistance  of  the 
little  reason  she  had  left,  she  was  doing  her  ut- 
most to  understand  him,  while  he  continued, 
with  more  firmness,  "  You  know  it  is  our  duty 
to  submit  to  the  wise  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, however  severe  or  unnecessary  we,  in 
our  weak  understandings,  may  deem  them." 

"  Tell  me,  Edward,"  said  she,  for  the  first 
time  using  his  name,  "  did  you  not  come  here  to 
curse  me  ?" 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  even  have  thought 
of  such  a  thing,"  replied  Edward. 

"And  you  know  all  that  has  happened?" 
And  she  shuddered  as  she  asked  the  question. 
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"  I  think  I  know  the  worst,"  replied  Edward, 
mournfully. 

"  The  worst !  no,  no,  you  cannot, — the  worst ! 
no,  no,  that  is  here!"  said  she,  striking  her 
feeble  hands  upon  her  heart ;  and  here  she  con- 
tinued, raising  them  to  her  head.  "  It  is  I — I 
that  have  caused  all  this  mischief,"  and  she  fell 
back  again  in  her  chair. 

"  It  is  useless  now  to  repine,"  said  Edward  ; 
"  what  has  happened  no  one  can  help." 

"  But  they  could  have  helped  it,"  said  she, 
starting  up,  "Ah!  Edward,  if  I  had  not  been 
the  selfish  foolish  fool  that  I  was,  I  should  not 
have  been  the  miserable  wretch  that  I  am — but, 
God  forgive  me,  how  could  I  forsee  what  would 
follow?" 

"  Think  not  of  it,"  said  Edward,  kindly,  "  let 
us  rather  speak  of  the  means  which  are  yet 
left  us  to  assist  that  poor  misguided  thing  who 
must  now  be  suffering  so  severely." 
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"  Do  not  name  her — do  not  bid  me  think  of 
her  !"  cried  Mrs.  Thomson. 

"  Wherefore?"  asked  Edward,  amazed  at  the 
tone  in  which  she  had  spoken.  "  And  why 
not?"  he  repeated,  seeing  she  did  not  answer, 
"  and  why  should  I  not  mention  your  daughter 
to  you?" 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thomson,  burying 
her  face  in  her  hands,  "  do  not  let  her  approach 
me — her  hands  are  denied  and  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  innocent ;  will  she  not  bid  me  look 
upon  my  own  work,  and  ask  me  if  I  am 
content?" 

"  Be  not  alarmed,"  said  Edward,  "  she  is  not 
here ;  and  if  she  were,  I  am  sure  she  would 
not  speak  unkindly  to  you." 

"How  know  you?"  asked  she,  appearing,  for 
a  moment,  as  anxious  to  learn  all  she  possibly 
could  as  she  had  before  been  to  avoid  it ;  "  have 
you  seen  her?" 
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"  I  have  not  seen  her,"  replied  Edward,  "  but 
I  have  heard  enough  to  know  how  injurious  it 
must  prove  to  her  cause,  for  her  friends,  above 
all  others,  to  assume  her  guilt  as  certain,  when 
even  strangers,  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
known  facts  relating  to  it,  have  their  minds  full 
of  doubt." 

Mrs.  Thomson  looked  earnestly  at  him,  but 
seemed  not  to  comprehend  his  meaning.  "  I  tell 
you,"  continued  Edward,  "  that  there  appear? 
much  room  to  doubt  whether  Susan  had  any 
hand  in  the  dreadful  affair." 

••  Aye,  aye,  what  do  you  say?"  sharply  in- 
quired Mrs.  Thomson;  and  Edward,  pleased 
with  the  show  of  reason  that  began  to  spread 
itself  over  her  countenance,  replied,  in  a  more 
flattering  and  cheerful  manner  than  his  hopes 
warranted,  "  I  say  it  may  yet  be  proved  that 
Susan  is  quite  innocent." 

"  God  be  praised!"  exclaimed  the  miserable 
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mother,  "  do  you  think  so — are  you  telling  me 
the  truth?"  and  for  a  moment  she  fixed  her  eyes 
full  of  inquiring  reason  upon  him. 

Edward  replied,  that  he  hoped  that  what  he 
had  said  was  true,  as  no  doubt  he  did. 

Mrs.  Thomson  remained  for  some  minutes 
in  silence,  which  her  companion  did  not  attempt 
to  disturb,  but  sat  closely  observing  her,  trusting 
that  her  reason  was  about  to  re-illume  her 
heart;  but,  greatly  to  his  surprise  and  sorrow 
he  heard  her  commence  in  a  deep  hollow  tone, 
••  You  have  spoken  falsely  to  me — you  would 
deceive  me ;  and  for  what  ?  Am  I  not  a  wretch 
— a  guilty,  wicked,  abandoned  wretch  ?  Who 
cares  for  me,  or  for  my  suffering  ?  I  tell  you 
the  deed  was  done — I  know  all  about  it." 

•'You!  you!"  exclaimed  Edward,  in  a  tone 
of  surprise  and  fear;  but  a  moment's  thought 
served  to  convince  him  that  she  knew  not  what 
she  said,  for  she  had  again  relapsed  into  child- 
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ishness;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  apparently 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  fell  back  in  her  chair, 
and  went  off  in  a  kind  of  doze. 

Edward,  remaining  silent,  looked  thought- 
fully upon  her ;  and,  doubtless,  he  would  soon 
have  become  as  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
any  one  near  him  as  she  was,  had  he  not  been 
suddenly  aroused  by  a  fresh  cause  for  ex- 
citement. 

On  the  floor,  just  by  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Thom- 
son, lay  a  letter,  which  the  girl,  observing,  left 
her  chair :  Edward  saw  the  letter  on  the  floor — 
saw  his  young  companion  silently  glide  towards 
it  —  saw  her  pick  it  up — saw  her  place  it  on 
the  table — saw — but,  O  how  differently  from 
his  late  dull,  careless  manner,  that  it  was  di- 
rected to  Mrs.  Thomson,  and  in  the  handwriting 
of  her  daughter. 

The  girl,  seeing  him  look  fixedly  upon  the 
letter,  whispered,  "  It  is  only  an  old  one." 

i  2 
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"  How  old  ?"  gasped  Edward. 

"  Before  she  went  from  Marshend,"  replied 
the  girl. 

"Since  the — the — the — Mr.  Layton  died?" 
stammered  Edward. 

"  O  yes !"  said  the  girl, 

"And  is  she  so  careless  of  it?"  inquired 
Edward. 

"  O  no;  she  is  very  careful  of  them,"  re- 
plied the  girl;  "she  has  another  somewhere  in 
her  chair — O  no,  here  it  is  upon  the  ground." 
she  continued,  stooping  to  pick  it  up;  which 
having  done,  she  placed  them  together  upon  the 
table,  with  the  observation,  that,  "  Mrs.  Thom- 
son had  taken  them  from  her  pocket  in  the 
morning  to  show  them  to  Mrs.  Hayling." 

"And  is  she  better  than  Mrs.  Thomson  ?" 
asked  Edward. 

"  O  yes,"  said  the  girl,  "  a  very  great  deal ; 
she  is  able  to  go  about  alone,  and  is  quite  sen- 
sible, but  she  looks  so  bad,  and  is  so  dull." 
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"Indeed!"  said  Edward,  scarce  knowing 
what  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  girl,  "  she  was  here  for 
above  an  hour  this  morning;  and  she  did 
nothing  but  cry  and  pray  the  whole  time,  for 
she  (pointing  to  Mrs.  Thomson)  could  hardly 
answer  her  a  word." 

•'And  the  letters!"  said  Edward,  looking 
at  the  directions  ;  "  I  thought  you  said  she  had 
but  two?" 

11  That  one,"  said  the  girl,  pointing  to  a 
third,  "  Mrs.  Hayling  brought  with  her,  and 
left  it  here  when  she  went  away ;  I  think  she 
forgot  it." 

Edward,  after  looking  attentively  at  it  for  a  few 
moments,  muttered  between  his  closed  teeth, 
M  It  is  in  the  villain's  handwriting!"  And,  in  the 
next  moment,  he  added,  "  God  forgive  me  for 
thinking  so  harshly  of  him." 

''If  you  wish  to  read  the  letters,"  said  the 
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girl,  "  I  am  sure  you  may,  for  she  often  talks 
of  you,  and  wishes  she  had  never  interfered 
with  your  happiness." 

"  Does  she  ?"  sighed  Edward. 

" I  am  thirsty,"  said  Mrs.  Thomson,  feebly; 
"  give  me  some  water." 

The  girl  was  about  to  do  as  desired,  when 
Edward  took  the  glass  from  her  hand  and  pre- 
sented it  himself. 

The  patient  mechanically  took  it — put  it  to 
her  lips,  and  having  drank  a  little,  placed  it  on 
the  table  by  her  side.  In  the  act  of  doing  this, 
she  saw  the  letters,  and  bursting  into  tears, 
cried  out,  "  O  God  !  would  that  my  weary  pil- 
grimage were  done." 

Edward,  thinking  that  this  indicated  a  lucid 
interval,  replied  that,  "  In  God's  good  time  all 
things  would  be  accomplished." 

Mrs.  Thomson  looked  at  him  through  her 
tears ;  then  wiped  her  eyes,  and  said,  "  Have 
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you  seen  them  ? — Have  you  read  them  ? — Was 
she  not  miserable  indeed  when  they  were 
written?" 

"  I  have  not  opened  them,"  replied  Edward. 

"  Do,  do  !"  cried  she,  and,  putting  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  again  fell  sobbing  back 
in  her  chair. 

Edward  took  up  the  letters,  and  opening  both, 
read  as  follows  from  that  which  bore  the 
earliest  date  : — 

•'  January  16th. 

"  My  dearest  Mother. 

14  You  will  see  by  this  how  the  pen 
trembles  in  my  hand,  and  that  I  can  scarce 
control  its  motion.  Alas  !  that  I  should  ever 
have  had  occasion  to  use  it  in  this  dreadful 
place.  Around  me  all  is  gloom  and  horror ;  yet, 
O  my  mother,  compared  with  that  which  is 
within  my  heart,  it  is  as  the  light  of  day  to  the 
darkness   of  night.      O,  wherefore,   wilt  thou 
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not  visit  me  ?  I  know  that  I  am  unworthy  of 
thy  care — unworthy  even  of  a  thought.  But 
O,  do  not— do  not— in  mercy,  do  not  tell  me 
that  I  have  not  a  mother,  or  leave  me  to  the 
fearful  conviction  that  I  am  hated  of  her.  By 
every  tender  thought  which  you  did  ever  feel 
for  me,  I  implore  you  to  come  to  me — to  talk 
with  me-— to  advise  with  me  ;  I  do  not  say, 
to  comfort  me,  for  alas !  alas  !  I  cannnot  be 
comforted  in  this  place. 

"lam  told  that  you  are  ill— that  you  are  not 
able  to  come.  I  fear  much  of  this  is  too  true  ; 
but,  when  I  think  of  the  cause,  it  fills  my  very 
soul  with  madness.  It  appears  to  my  fevered 
brain  that  it  is  not  ill  health  they  mean,  but 
that  it  is  your  hatred  of  this  place  and  of  the 
dreadful  crime  with  which  I  stand  accused. 
But  O,  do  not  condemn  me  unheard — do  not 
believe  all  that  is  said  against  me — come  to  me ; 
again  and  again  I  implore  you  to  come. 
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"  I  have  asked  for  you  —  I  have  sent  for 
you  —  I  have  expected  you  —  I  have  hoped 
for  your  coming;  but  alas!  alas!  thus  far  I 
have  asked,  sent,  expected,  and  hoped  in  vain  : 
several  times  I  have  attempted  to  write,  but 
the  bitterness  of  my  soul  overflowing  from  my 
eyes  has  made  each  letter  an  unintelligible  blot : 
do  not  then,  now  that  I  have  in  part  succeeded, 
let  me  plead  in  vain.  Mother  come  to  me — 
pity  me,  for  I  am  miserable  and  repentant — 
come  to  me,  and  advise  with  me,  that  I  may  yet 
escape  from  the  gulf  into  which  my  sins  have 
plunged  me  :  again  I  say,  come  to  me,  or  your 
unhappy  daughter  is  lost  for  ever." 

While  Edward  was  reading  the  letter  Mrs. 
Thomson  remained  silent,  with  her  face  buried 
in  her  handkerchief;  but  the  girl  sat  with  her 
eyes  upon  him,  her  features  wearing  an  ex- 
pression of  childish  curiosity ;  yet  saw  she  not 
the  struggle  of  his  heart ;  she  only  saw  his  eyes 
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glistening  with  moisture,  and  thought,  as  she 
afterwards  said,  that  it  would  even  make  him 
cry. 

As  Mrs.  Thomson  still  continued  silent, 
Edward  proceeded,  without  comment,  to  read 
the  other  letter.  It  ran  as  follows  (it  will,  of 
course,  be  readily  perceived,  that  it  was  written 
two  or  three  days  after  the  first)  : — 

"  January  19th. 

"  My  poor  afflicted  Mother, 

"  Unhappy  and  miserable  as  I  am,  1 
cannot  leave  this  place  without  attempting  to 
comfort  you.  When  I  last  held  the  pen  in  my 
trembling  hand,  it  was  under  the  impression 
that  you  were  about  to  cast  me  from  you  for 
ever,  which,  though  my  heart  could  not  plead 
against  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  it  struggled 
with  fearful  violence  to  avert.  I  thank  God, 
humbly  and  heartily,  that  on  that  account  its 
struggles  have  ceased.     I  have  seen  you — have 
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clasped  you  to  my  bosom — have  heard  you  talk 
of  pardon  and  forgiveness ;  and  have  felt  that 
you  do  not,  as  I  then  feared,  hate  me. 

"  Yet  you  are  altered  —  sadly,  dreadfully 
altered  ;  and  it  is  I  who  have  done  it.  I  pray  to 
God  to  comfort  you — to  restore  to  you  your 
perfect  self.  O  that  he  -would  hear  me !  that 
the  darkness  might  be  removed  from  your  mind  ; 
for,  indeed,  indeed,  my  mother,  my  knowledge 
of  your  unhappy  state  fills  my  heart  with  the 
most  keen  and  piercing  anguish. 

"  To-morrow,  I  am  told,  that  I  shall  be  taken 
to  Maidstone.  I  have  listened  to  the  suspicions 
which  are  rife  against  me.  I  know  for  what 
purpose  I  am  to  be  taken  hence,  and  my  course 
is  almost  decided  on ;  the  conflict,  which  has  of 
late  raged  with  unabated  bitterness  in  my  heart, 
is,  I  trust,  nearly  over.  To  God  alone  I  look 
for  succour;  yet,  O,  wretched  as  I  am,  how  dare 
I  lift  my  eyes  to  heaven   with  hope,  I    know 
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not.   His  mercy  is  all  I  dare  think  of;  to  that 
alone  I  look,  and  from  that  alone  I  hope. 

"  Those  who  have  examined  me,  have,  I  know 
not  why,  perplexed  me  with  cautions  not  to  speak 
to  criminate  myself.  I  thank  them,  because  I  am 
told  they   have  done  it   in  kindness   and   pity 
towards  me.     But  O,  my  mother,  think  not, 
because  I  have  been  silent,  that  I  shall  ever 
continue  so.     Think  not,  if  I  am  guilty,  that  I 
can  pray  to  God  for  comfort,  and  yet  deny  my 
crime ;   rather  join  with  me  in  one  long-con- 
tinued prayer,  that  I  may  be,  by  my  Creator, 
looked    mercifully   upon,    and    so  guided   and 
governed  by  his  grace,  that  my  future  life  may 
be  one  of  holiness,  and  that  I  may  die  happy. — 
But,  O,  my  poor  mother,  if  thou  canst  not  pray 
for  me,  I  will,  forgetful  of  my  own  unworthiness. 
offer  up,    mingled  with    my  own   prayer    for 
mercy,  one  for  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  com- 
forted. 
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"  To  God — to  God  alone,  O  my  mother,  if 
you  are  ever  able  to  read  this  outpouring  of  my 
heart,  let  me  implore  you  to  look  for  comfort 
and  assistance,  both  for  yourself  and  for  your 
unhappy  daughter." 

Edward,  having  read  the  letter,  let  it  drop 
from  his  hand.  There  was  a  tone  of  anguish 
running  through  it,  despite  the  evident  caution 
of  the  writer  to  disguise  it  from  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  that  appeared  to  him  to 
flow  from  anything  but  a  feeling  of  conscious 
innocence. 

Observing  the  eyes  of  his  youthful  com- 
panion were  still  fixed  upon  him,  he,  partly  to 
change  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  partly 
to  disguise  them  from  her,  took  up  the  letter 
directed  to  Mrs.  Hayling,  and  written,  as  he  had 
previously  supposed,  by  her  son.  He  had,  how- 
ever, read  but  a  few  lines,  when  a  sickness  of 
the  heart,  and  a  feeling  of  disgust,  caused  him 
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to  throw  it  down,  with  a  resolution  to  read  no 
more  of  it. 

I  have  now  the  letter  before  me ;  and,  I  con- 
fess I  think  Edward  was  guilty  of  no  harshness 
in  doing  as  he  did.  I  shall  not  transcribe  it,  for, 
after  the  most  careful  perusal,  I  am  free  to  con- 
fess, that  I  think  it  would  neither  be  instructive 
to  the  reader,  nor  add  one  atom  to  the  interest 
of  my  narrative. 

It  appears  that  it  was  written  the  day  follow 
ing  his  arrival  at  the  county  goal  in  Maidstone, 
and  sent,  by  post,  to  his  mother  at  Fieldhill.  It 
is  filled  with  directions  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  on  the  farm ;  what  persons  he  wished  to 
see  about  his  defence ;  what  money  to  have- 
placed  at  his  disposal ;  in  short,  I  am  tempted  to 
believe  that  he  made  it  his  study  to  write  in 
as  worldly  a  manner  as  possible.  It  concludes 
with  an  assertion  that  the  whole  county  is 
leagued  together  to  destroy  him,  but  that  he 
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will  yet  be  able  to  defeat  its  purpose,  and  tc 
return  home  unscathed. 

When  Edward  had  .again  glanced  over  the 
letters,  he  folded  them  up,  and  re-placed  them  on 
the  table,  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Thomson;  at  the 
same  time  thanking  her  for  her  kindness.  Her 
reason  had  again  left  her ;  she  leaned  forward 
in  her  chair,  looked  wildly  about,  but  said  not 
a  word.  Edward,  after  a  few  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  engage  her  in  conversation,  despair- 
ing of  his  object,  was  preparing  to  leave  her, 
when,  stretching  out  her  withered  arms,  she 
placed  her  hands  upon  his,  and  having  remained 
gazing  vacantly  upon  him  for  a  few  moments, 
cried  out,  as  she  made  an  attempt  to  push  him 
from  her,  "  Save  me  ! — save  me  !"  at  the  same 
time  burying  her  face  in  the  bosom  of  the  girl, 
who  had  come  forward  to  soothe  her. 

Before  Edward  could  speak,  she  added,  "  Do 
you  not  see  him  ? — Is   he   still   there  ? — Poor 
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man! — Dear,  dear  master;  but  it  was  not  I!*' 
Then,  raising  her  head,  she  cried  out,  with  more 
violence  than  ever,  "  Ah  !  are  you  come  to  tear 
me  in  pieces?"  It  appeared  that  she  imagined 
it  was  Mr.  Lay  ton  who  stood  before  her,  which, 
Edward  perceiving,  in  silence  obeyed  the  motion 
of  the  girl,  who,  pointing  to  the  door,  whispered 
to  her  patient,  "  Don't  be  afraid — he  won't  stop 
long."  The  next  moment,  Edward  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  and  left  the  wretched  mother 
to  the  care  of  her  little  attendant. 

As  he  turned  to  go  out,  he  met  the  woman  of 
the  house;  and,  feeling  the  necessity  of  speak- 
ing, he  said,  "  Mrs.  Thomson  appears  very 
weak." 

"And  well  she  may,"  replied  the  woman, 
"  for  she  has  scarce  eaten  a  mouthful  since  she 
has  been  here.  Poor  thing;  she  is  a  great 
sufferer ;  and  is  likely  to  be  so  while  that  dread- 
ful affair  is  in  agitation." 
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With  a  heart  ready  to  burst  with  emotion. 
Edward,  bidding  the  woman  "  Good  day,"  hur- 
ried from  the  door. 

"Alas!"  thought  he,  as  his  back  was  turned 
upon  Marshend,  and  he  entered  a  lonely  path 
which  led  through  the  beautiful  country  before 
him,  "Alas  !  this  is,  indeed,  a  transitory  world. 
Poor  creature !  how  bitter — how  dreadfully 
bitter,  must  that  be  which  she  has  yet  to 
drink  from  the  cup  of  life  !  And  Susan,  too — 
poor,  poor  Susan, — her  happiness  is  blasted  for 
ever;  for,  should  she,  in  the  end,  be  declared 
innocent,  suspicion,  from  having  once  affixed 
itself  to  her  name,  will  leave  a  blot  upon  it 
which  no  after  exertion  will  be  able  to  obli- 
terate." 

"And  yet,  why  not?"  he  questioned  with 
himself,  as  hope  began  again  to  re-assert  her 
innocence.  "  If  it  be  proved  that  she  is  inno- 
cent, in  what  can  she  be  the  worse  for  having 
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been  suspected  ?  In  nothing,  certainly  in  nothing; 
therefore  her  peace  may  yet  return  to  her." 
Glowing  with  these  and  the  like  consoling 
thoughts,  he  turned  in  his  walk,  and  hastened 
back  to  the  town  to  call  upon  his  friend  Henry, 
in  accordance  with  his  promise  of  the  previous 
night. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  two  friends  met  in  the  main  street  of  the 
town,  but  they  did  not  long  continue  in  it. 
After  a  few  words  had  passed  between  them. 
Henry  said,  inquiringly,  "I  suppose  you  have 
seen  Mrs.  Thomson?" 

Edward,  having  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
repeated  some  part  of  what  had  passed  between 
them. 

"  And  have  you  not  spoken  to  any  one  else  ?" 
said  Henry. 

"  Only  to  the  woman  of  the  house  and  the 
child,"  replied  Edward.  "  I  have  since  been 
strolling  into  the  country." 

"  It  is  well,"  remarked  Henry,  with  much 
apparent  satisfaction  to  himself,  though  Edward 
could  but  observe  that  there  was  a  very  uncom- 
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mon  tone  of  sadness  in  his  voice.  "  I  was 
afraid,"  continued  Henry,  "  that  something, 
which  I  wished  to  be  the  first  to  communicate 
to  you,  might  have  found  its  way  to  your  ear 
through  another  channel." 

"  Do  not  keep  me  in  suspense,"  cried  Edward. 
"  I  have  heard  of  nothing  since  I  saw  you ;  but 
I  am  prepared  to  listen  to  anything  you  may 
have  to  say ;  for,  indeed,  I  cannot  be  more 
miserable  than  I  am." 

"I  am  sorry,"  observed  Henry,  'J  that  you 
have  not  been  better  enabled  to  compose  your- 
self." 

"  On  what  ground  can  I  hope  for  composure," 
asked  Edward,  eagerly,  "  when  I  am  a  mere 
shuttlecock  between  hope  and  fear?  The  slightest 
breath — nay,  less  than  a  breath — revolving  me 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other." 

•'  I  know  it ;  I  know  it,"  said  Henry,  hur- 
riedly ;  "  and  hence  am  very  doubtful  but  fear 
will  preponderate." 
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"  You  would  instruct  me  to  prepare  for  its 
worst  confirmation,"  replied  Edward,  "but 
pray  do  not  keep  me  in  suspense.  If  you  have 
anything  to  tell  me,  whether  it  be  doubtful  or  a 
confirmed  fact,  the  knowledge  of  it  will  be  far 
preferable  to  my  present  uncertainty." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  speak  of  doubtfully,"  said 
Henry. 

';  Then  in  God's  name,  without  more  ado,  let 
me  hear  it  !"  exclaimed  Edward. 

"  You  remember,"  began  Henry,  "  that  I  told 
you,  last  night,  amongst  other  things,  that  Mr. 
Jenkins  had  proposed  to  go  to  Maidstone  to  see 
the  prisoners,  and  gather  all  the  particulars 
about  them.  I  might  have  said  he  was  gone, 
but  I  forbore,  lest  you  should  have  become  too 
anxious  about  his  return." 

"  He  has  returned,  then  ?"  said  Edward. 

"  I  grieve  to  say,  he  has,"  replied  Henry. 

"  Then  there  is  too  much  reason,"  murmured 
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Edward,  "  to  think  she  is  guilty  of  the  dreadful 
crime." 

Henry  remained  silent. 

"  Wherefore  are  you  silent  ?  Why  do  you 
not  answer  me?"  cried  Edward.  "  I  tell  you  I 
am  prepared  to  hear  the  worst.  In  God's  name, 
then,  do  not  keep  it  from  me." 

"  The  accused,"  said  Henry,  "  has  become 
the  accuser." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Edward.  "  Has  he,  who 
must,  at  any  rate,  have  been  the  principal — has 
he  added  yet  to  his  baseness,  by  an  attempt  to 
shift  the  crime  from  his  own  shoulders  to  those 
of  his  poor  hapless  dupe  ?" 

"  You  are  in  error,"  said  Henry;  "and  yet 
I  have  scarce  the  heart  to  undeceive  you  by 
speaking  the  sad  truth — " 

"  It  is  Susan,  then,  who  has  confessed  !"  ex- 
claimed Edward,  interrupting  him. 
"  It  is  even  so,"  replied  Henry. 
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"  The  inducement !"  cried  Edward — "  tell  me 
what  inducement  was  held  out  to  her  to  procure 
it?" 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  any,"  replied  Henry. 

"Thank  God!"  said  Edward,  bursting  into 
tears.  In  a  few  moments,  he  added,  "  Now, 
Henry — now  you  may  tell  me  all ;  I  can  bear 
it  now.  It  is  the  work  of  conscience,  and  no 
more  than  I  expected,  when  I  could,  through 
fear,  be  brought  to  think  that  she  was  guilty ; 
but  go  on,  tell  me  the  whole  truth." 

"  I  have  little  more  to  tell  you,"  remarked  his 
friend,  "  than  that  she  has  confessed  to  having 
been  acquainted  with  the  murderer's  intention." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  confession  ?"  inquired 
the  agitated  Edward. 

"No!  I  have  not,"  replied  Henry.  "I  un- 
derstand Mr.  Jenkins  was  not  able  to  get  a  copy 
of  it ;  but  learning,  on  authority,  that  such  a 
confession  had  been  made,  and  that  her  trial 
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would  not  take  place  for  some  time,  he  thought 
it  proper,  before  he  proceeded  further,  to  return 
and  consult  with  his  friends." 

"  I  thought  he  was  empowered,"  said  Ed- 
ward, "  to  do  all  he  could  without  further  con- 
sultation." 

"  You  forget,"  remarked  Henry,  "that  that 
was,  on  the  supposition  of  her  being  innocent." 

"  True,  true,"  said  Edward,  so  mournfully, 
that  the  words  seemed  to  issue  from  his  very 
heart.  "  But  what  said  you  about  the  trial  ?  I 
thought  it  was  fixed  for  the  next  month." 

"  It  is  considered,  that  there  exists  sufficient 
cause  for  its  being  postponed  till  the  next  as- 
sizes," replied  Henry. 

"Sufficient  cause  for  its  being  postponed!" 
echoed  Edward.  "  What  am  I  to  understand 
by  that  ?  What  would  you  tell  me  ?  Good 
God !  can  she  have  been  so  utterly  lost — so 
desperately  depraved  ?      Tell    me — tell  me,   I 
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conjure  you,  Henry,"  cried  he,  leaning  his 
whole  weight  upon  him,  "  Is  it — can  it  be 
supposed  ?  Why  do  I  say,  supposed  ?  Is  it 
known  that  she  has  fallen  a  prey  to  the  villain's 


passion 


?» 


"I  grieve  to  say,"  replied  Henry,  "that 
something  of  the  sort  appears  but  too  evident." 

"Heaven  and  earth!"  exclaimed  Edward, 
"  what  a  besotted  fool  I  must  have  been,  when  I 
allowed  him  to  exercise  the  authority  over  her 
he  did  the  last  time  I  saw  him.  Who  can  say 
what  might  not  have  been  the  consequence,  had 
I  acted  in  a  more  determined  manner?  And 
yet,"  he  continued,  his  voice  becoming  almost 
inaudible,  "  how  could  I  possibly  have  acted 
so  ?  Every  one  was  opposed  to  me,  even  the  man 
he  had  most  wronged,  and  against  whom  he 
was  meditating  further  violence,  was  made  to 
think  I  was  his  most  dangerous  foe."  Then,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  he  exclaimed,  ';  Oh  !   villain, 
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viUain !  I  could  tear  you  even  as  a  savage 
would  !  O,  that  I  had  your  heart  beneath  my 
feet,  that  I  might  trample  it  into  nought !" 

"  We  are  near  your  lodgings,"  said  Henry, 
••  will  you  go  in?" 

"  No,  no  !"  cried  Edward  ;  "  let  me  have  the 
air — the  free  cold  air  of  heaven  upon  my  face  ; 
I  am  too  hot  to  bear  confinement. 

"  Come,  come!"  rejoined  Henry,  "  this  is  not 
well;  I  thought  you  would  have  acted  more 
manly." 

"  What  is  the  strength  of  man,"  cried  Ed- 
ward, "against  the  agonizing  thoughts  that 
now  assail  my  soul?  Nothing,  nothing;  O,  I 
am  most  hopelessly  wretched  !" 

"  You  must  endeavour  to  bear  up  agairst  it," 
remonstrated  Henry.  "  Pray  let  us  go  ir  ;  you 
have  been  walking  for  a  long  time,  and  the  air 
is  very  sharp.  Come,  come  !"  he  continued,  "  a 
little  rest  and  refreshment  will  make  vou  feel 
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much  better."     And  with  that  he  led  him  to- 
wards the  house. 

The  poor  woman,  when  she  opened  the  door, 
on  seeing  the  painfully  agitated  countenance  of 
Edward,  shrunk  back  with  affright. 

"  My  friend  is  not  very  well,"  said  Henry. 
"  He  has  walked  rather  too  far.  I  trust  a  little 
rest  will  restore  him."  And  saying  this,  he  led 
Edward  into  his  room  ;  and,  having  seated  him 
in  a  chair,  inquired,  "if  he  were  in  any  bodily 
pain?" 

"  Give  me  a  little  water,"  replied  Edward, 
languidly. 

His  wish  being  immediately  complied  with, 
he  drank  freely ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  his 
countenance  began  to  resume  its  usual  quiet. 

"  I  was  in  hopes,"  observed  Henry,  "  you 
would  have  borne  it  better." 

"Ah !  Henry,"  replied  Edward,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"I  did  hope  so  myself;  but  when  you  tell  me 
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of  her  having  fallen  a  prey  to  that  villain,  and 
when  I  think  that,  perhaps,  something  of  it 
may  be  owing  to  my  cowardice,  I  feel — dread- 
fully feel,  that  I  have  but  half  accomplished  my 
purpose." 

"  Believe  me,  I  sympathize  with  you,"  rejoined 
Henry,  the  tears  gathering  in  his  eyes,  in  con- 
firmation of  his  words. 

"I  do  not  doubt  it!"  cried  Edward,  passion- 
ately, "  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  sincerely  pity  me. 
Still,  Henry,  you  can  form  no  conception  of  the 
ioneliness  of  my  heart,  or  to  what  a  mass  of  con> 
fusion  to  my  eyes  the  whole  world  is  reduced." 

"  But  you  must  not  let  despondency  triumph," 
observed  Henry.  "  It  is  never  too  late  to  hope  ; 
it  may  even  yet  do  much." 

"Alas!"  replied  Edward,  "what  can  it  do 
but  lead  to  disappointment  and  death?  No; 
bid  me  not  hope  more ;  I  have  already  hoped 
too  much." 
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"  You  must  consider,"  urged  Henry,  "  that 
whatever  she  may  have  confessed,  will  not 
cause  her  to  be  less  an  object  of  pity  amongst 
our  friends ;  they  will  all  see  how  completely 
she  has  been  led  astray." 

"That  they  may  do,"  cried  Edward;  "but 
tell  me — nay,  you  have  already  told  me,  they 
will  act  far  differently  to  a  confessed  murderer 
than  to  one  whom  they  hoped  to  prove  entirely 
innocent." 

"  I  cannot  deny  it,"  replied  Henry;  "  still  she 
must  not  be  left  to  herself  unprotected  and 
unassisted  in  her  misery." 

"No,  no;  God  forbid  that  she  should!'" 
exclaimed  Edward.  Then  extending  his  hand 
to  his  friend,  he  thanked  him  for  his  kindness, 
and  confessed  that  he  felt  very  poorly,  but  that 
he  hoped  a  good  night's  rest  would  do  him 
good. 

Henry  did  not  allow  him  to  repeat  his  request 
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He  plainly  saw  that  he  wished  to  be  alone,  and, 
therefore,  prepared  to  leave  him  ;  but,  ere  he  did 
so,  he  ventured  to  remind  him  that  he  hoped  he 
would  not  forget  to  take  some  refreshment  before 
he  retired  to  rest. 

"No,  no!"  hastily  rejoined  Edward,  as  if 
annoyed  at  the  observation,  "  I  shall  not  forget 
it." 

Henry,  having  opened  the  door,  appeared  to 
hesitate  for  a  few  moments  whether  he  should 
go  out;  but, seeing  that  he  was,  neither  by  word 
or  gesture,  desired  to  remain,  he,  at  length,  said, 
"I  will  see  you  again  in  the  morning — Good 
night!" 

"Good  night,"  rejoined  Edward,  in  so  low 
and  melancholy  a  tone  that  it  seemed  little  more 
than  a  hoarse  whisper. 

Henry,  ere  he  left  the  house,  stepped  into  the 
next  room,  just  to  tell  the  woman,  that  although 
his  friend  was  very  poorly,  he  was  anxious  that 
no  notice  should  be  taken  of  it. 
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The  woman,  though  a  stranger  to  the  place, 
having  learnt  that  Edward  was  in  some  manner 
connected  with  the  unfortunate  people,  now  the 
talk  of  the  whole  county,  at  once  suspected  the 
cause  of  his  illness,  and  promised  not  to  inter- 
fere with  him,  unless  she  saw  an  absolute 
necessity  for  so  doing. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning,  with  the  anxiety 
of  a  true  friend,  Henry  called  round  to  inquire 
after  Edward.  Meeting  the  woman"  at  the 
door,  he  learnt  that  she  had  not  seen  him  since 
the  previous  evening,  but  that  several  times 
during  the  interval,  she  had  heard  him  pacing 
about  the  room ;  and  hence  was  led  to  believe 
he  had  passed  a  very  restless  night. 

Henry  having  intimated  to  his  friend  that 
he  was  there,  and  being  by  him  desired  to  come 
in,  said,  as  he  entered,  "Pray  do  not  look  so 
anxious.  I  have  only  just  run  round  to  see 
you,  as  I  was  afraid  you  were  last  evening  worse 
than  you  wished  me  to  think  you  were." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  will  venture  the  same 
opinion  now?"  observed  Edward,  "seeing  that  I 
am  not  yet  out  of  bed." 
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"  I  trust  I  shall  soon  have  proof  to  the  con- 
trary," replied  his  friend. 

"I  scarce  know,"  rejoined  Edward;  "for,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  felt  but  poorly  the  whole 
night;  nor  do  I  feel  much  otherwise  now." 

Henry  had  feared  as  much,  not  only  from 
what  he  had  heard  from  the  woman,  but  from 
observing  the  disturbed  state  of  the  bed-clothes 
and  the  restless  manner  of  his  friend;  thinking, 
however,  it  arose  more  from  the  state  of  his 
mind  than  from  bodily  disease,  he  did  not 
notice  it  at  first,  but  contented  himself  with 
saying,  "  You  look  feverish." 

"A  little;  perhaps,  I  am  a  little,"  replied 
Edward,  with  a  faint  smile. 

Henry  took  the  extended  hand,  but  started 
back  from  the  shock  thereby  received ;  re- 
covering himself,  however,  in  a  moment,  he 
advanced  nearer  to  the  bed,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  bare  forehead  of  his  friend.     Again 
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he  started  and  looked  pale.  He  felt  the  flesh 
beneath  his  hand  hot  as  a  burning  coal.  "  You 
are  worse  than  even  I  thought  you  were  !"  he 
exclaimed  ;  and  then  adding,  hurriedly,  "  You 
must  not  lie  here  in  your  present  state  without 
advice." 

"  Nonsense !"  cried  Edward,  "I  shall  be  better 
soon." 

"I  trust  you  will,"  observed  Henry;  "but, 
indeed,  it  is  necessary  you  should  see  some  one 
better  acquainted  with  your  disease  than  I  am." 

"  That  is  impossible;  it  is  here — here  !"  cried 
he,  striking  the  bed-clothes,  beneath  which  his 
heart  was  heaving  up  and  down  as  the  waves  of 
the  ocean. 

"Butyour  head?"  rejoined  Henry, inquiringly. 

"  Oh  !  that  is  nothing,"  replied  Edward  ;  "  it 
is  hot,  and  feels  rather  heavy;  but  that  will 
soon  get  better." 

Henry ,  looking  upon  his  companion,  fancied  he 
saw  a  wildness  in  his  eyes  which  he  had  never 
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observed  before,  and  thereupon  became  greatly 
alarmed  ;  rightly  judging  that  he  saw  before 
him  the  first  symptoms  of  a  fearful  disease. 
With  few  words,  therefore,  he  took  his  leave 
whispering  the  woman,  as  he  went  out,  to  have 
an  eye  to  his  friend  until  his  return. 

In  a  short  time  he  was  again  by  the  bed-side 
of  the  sick  man,  accompanied  by  a  doctor, 
who  immediately  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion 
that  his  patient  was  sinking  under  an  attack  of 
brain-fever. 

That  there  was  too  much  truth  in  this 
opinion  everything  tended  to  prove ;  the  poor 
fellow  became  each  moment  more  restless  than 
before,  till  his  conversation  appeared  a  mere 
string  of  words  rambling,  and  incoherent. 

••  It  is  very  unfortunate,"  observed  the  doctor, 
in  answer  to  some  information  Henry  had  given 
him  respecting  his  patient,  "  very  unfortunate 
indeed ;    and   we   must    be   very   careful   that, 
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during  the  intervals  of  the  more  violent  attacks 
of  his  disease,  nothing  is  done  or  said  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  excite  him,  or  any  hope 
we  may  have  of  his  recovery,  will  possibly"  be 
blasted  in  a  moment." 

Having  said  this,  he  hastened  home  to  pre- 
pare the  necessary  medicines,  while  Henry 
lingered  to  speak  to  the  woman.  He  found 
himself  all  at  once  in  a  situation  he  had  never 
for  a  moment  contemplated.  He  was  young, 
and  his  prospects  were  bright  and  happy  in  the 
distance ;  still  he  had  but  little  money  by  him 
at  the  time.  What  Edward  might  have  he 
knew  not,  but  he  was  led  to  suppose  it  could 
not  be  much ;  yet  he  felt  assured,  that  any 
kindness  the  woman  might  show  to  him  would 
not  go  unrequited ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
hinting  this,  he  stopped  to  speak  to  her. 
***** 

For  three  months  was  Edward  an  inmate  of 
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that  little  room  which  had  only  been  taken  for 
him  for  a  few  days.  The  winter  had  passed 
away ;  the  invigorating  spring  had,  in  part, 
followed  it ;  and  the  summer  was  ready  to  burst 
upon  the  earth  with  all  its  glorious  brightness, 
before  he  was  enabled,  for  one  short  hour,  to 
wander  from  the  house. 

His  disease  had  proved  one  of  the  most  violent 
and  desperate  of  its  kind,  so  much  so,  that,  for 
days  and  weeks,  his  attendants  were  in  instant 
expectation  of  his  death.  When  it  became 
generally  known  that  he  was  in  the  town,  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  was  exhibited  towards  him 
from  ail  quarters.  This,  though  he  could  not 
be  sensible  of  at  the  time,  was  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  Henry,  as  it  served  to 
assure  him  that  he  would  want  for  nothing 
during  his  illness. 

For  days  together  he  lay  insensible  to  every- 
thing but  pain ;  while  the  picture  of  the  past, 
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with  shadows  from  the  future,  which  his  imagi- 
nation was  continually  embodying,  were  con- 
stantly floating  in  his  mind.  At  one  time  he 
would  fancy  that  he  had  had  an  ugly  dream  of 
what  had  really  happened;  and  then,  that  he 
was  about  to  be  married  to  Susan,  as  she  was 
in  all  her  purity.  Then  he  would  tell  her  his 
dream. 

Again,  in  a  brief  space,  it  would  appear  that 
he  had  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  no  dream — 
that  he  was  miserable,  and  she  guilty.  Then 
he  would,  as  if  with  breathless  anxiety,  talk  of 
her  trial;  hear  her  condemned  to  death;  and  be 
hurried  away  with  the  crowd  to  the  place  of 
execution.  And  then,  as  if  sorry  for  his  near 
approach  to  the  fatal  spot,  he  would  struggle  to 
get  away  from  the  crowd,  exclaiming,  that  it 
was  too  much  !  That  he  could  not  bear  the 
sight,  nor  the  oppression  of  the  heat  arising 
from  the  many  persons  around  him.     Dreadful. 
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indeed,  it  was  to  witness  his  sufferings  at  such 
times ;  and  I  have  much  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  a  common  expression  with  all  who  saw  or 
spoke  of  him,  with  the  exception  of  his  friend 
Henry,  that  it  would  be  a  happy  release  if  it 
would  please  God  to  take  him. 

At  length,  however,  the  disease  arrived  at  a 
crisis,  and  his  extreme  danger  was  declared  at 
an  end ;  still  his  recovery  was  much  retarded 
by  the  anxiety  which  returned  to  his  mind  with 
its  consciousness. 

Frequently  were  his  attendants  and  friends 
questioned  about  what  had  happened  during  his 
insensibility,  but  the  doctor  had  strictly  for- 
bidden that  any  such  conversation  should  be 
indulged  in,  well  knowing  how  much  the 
slightest  agitation  would  act  against  him. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  rise  from  his  bed, 
Henry  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging  upon  his 
attention  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  change 
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of  air,  to  the  end  that  he  might  be  induced,  as 
soon  as  he  could  bear  the  fatigue,  to  go  and 
spend  a  few  days  with  his  father.  His  medical 
attendant,  also,  was  very  earnest  to  advise 
this  step;  but  whether  he  did  it  merely  with 
regard  to  his  bodily  health  may  be  a  matter  of 
opinion.  I  can,  however,  assert  with  confi- 
dence, that  Henry  had  another  and  far  more 
important  object  in  view.  He  had  learnt, 
during  the  insensibility  of  Edward,  that  Susan 
was  expected  to  be  confined  some  time  in  June ; 
and  that,  consequently,  her  trial  would  come  on 
at  the  assizes  in  the  next  month. 

He  had  observed,  of  the  many  who  had 
visited  Edward  in  his  sickness,  who  had,  in 
fact,  been  very  kind  to  him,  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  them  were  very  curious  to  ascertain 
his  feelings  respecting  passing  events.  This 
was  a  source  of  constant  alarm  to  him,  and  he 
dreaded  the  consequence  it  might  produce  on 
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the  excitable  and  sensitive  mind  of  his  friend. 
By  inducing  him  to  leave  Marshend  during  this 
period,  he  hoped  that  he  might  be  spared  many 
an  unnecessary  and  bitter  pang,  arising  from 
the  curiosity  of  these,  and  the  well  meaning. 
but  ill-timed  sympathy  of  others.  m 

After  much  persuasion,  Edward  accepted  the 
invitation ;  and,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  was 
declared  sufficiently  recovered  to  undertake  the 
little  journey,  and  forthwith  began  to  prepare 
for  it.  But  when  the  hour  came  for  his  depar- 
ture, he  confessed  that  he  left  Marshend  and 
the  many  friends  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him 
with  much  regret.  The  sadness,  j  however, 
arising  from  that  did  not  last  long,  for  what 
with  the  conversation  of  his  friend  Henry  (who 
had  borrowed  his  master's  horse  and  chaise  to 
take  him),  and  the  beautiful  scenery  through 
which  they  passed,  he  soon  became  not  only 
amused,  but  more  happy  than  he  had  been  for 
some  months  before. 
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With  his  illness  had  passed  away  that  intense 
and  aching  passion  of  the  heart  which  he  had 
previously  felt  for  Susan.  During  his  recovery 
he  had  had  time  to  think  seriously  of  the  matter, 
and,  consequently,  to  discover,  in  his  cool 
moments,  as  he  had  previously  done  in  his 
passion,  that,  after  what  had  happened,  sup- 
posing Susan  should  be  declared  innocent,  he 
could  never  be  anything  more  to  her  than  a 
sincere  friend.  Still,  however,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  very  anxious  about  her,  and  many 
were  the  questions  he  had  asked  without  being 
able  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information. 
Henry,  however,  observing  his  present  com- 
posure, no  longer  hesitated  to  speak,  or  to  name 
the  time  when  the  trial  was  expected  to  take 
place. 

When  they  reached  the  end  of  their  little 
journey,  they  received  a  sincere  and  hearty  wel- 
come from  their  kind-hearted  friends.     Shortly 
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afterwards,  Henry,  having  been  assured  that 
while  Edward  was  there  he  should  want  for  no 
necessary  comfort,  took  him  aside,  and,  agree- 
able to  his  father's  desire,  begged  him  to  con- 
sider himself  quite  at  home,  and  not  perplex 
himself  about  what  was  taking  place  elsewhere, 
as  he  would  write  to  him  in  a  few  days,  or 
before,  if  anything  occurred  worthy  of  notice. 
Edward  having  made  a  suitable  reply,  and 
given  his  friend  a  press  of  the  hand,  and  a  look 

of  gratitude   that    said   more   eloquent  things 

than  words   could   say,   they  returned  to  the 

room  where  some  refreshment  had  been  hastily 

set  out  for  them. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour,  Henry   took   his 

leave  to  return  to  Marshend,  to  which  place. 

with  the  reader's  permission,  we  will  accompany 

him. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  next  morning,  as  Henry  and  others  were 
bustling  about  the  shop,  the  postman  entered, 
and,  holding  out  a  letter,  said,  "Sixpence." 

"  Is  it  for  me  ?"  asked  Henry. 

"  Yes,  on  prompt  payment,"  replied  the  man. 
laughing. 

Henry  handed  over  the  sixpence,  and  took 
the  letter,  with  a  seeming  carelessness  which  he 
was  far  from  feeling,  as  he  saw,  by  the  direction, 
that  it  had  been  written  by  Susan.  The  post- 
man took  the  money,  and  crossed  to  the  door, 
saying,  "  A  love-letter  is  a  very  pleasant  thing, 
no  doubt,  but  for  my  part,  I  should  not  like  to 
give  sixpence  for  one." 

"No!"  said  the  girl  to  whom  this  was  ad- 
dressed, "  I  dare  say  not,  Mr.  Tailor;  all  your 
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business  in  that  way  was  done,  I  suppose,  about 
fifty  years  ago."  This  turned  the  laugh  against 
him,  in  which  all  parties  present  took  part,  with 
the  exception  of  Henry,  who  went  into  the 
office  to  read  his  letter.     It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  My  once  well-wisher  and  respected  friend, 
"  My  trembling  hand  can  scarce  retain 
its  grasp  of  the  pen  which  I  have  taken  up — 
perhaps,  for  the  last  time— to  scrawl  a  few  lines 
to  you.  O,  do  not  throw  it  aside,  disdainful  of 
my  desire;  I  beseech  you — I  implore  you  to 
read  it.  Think  not,  that  I  am  ignorant  that 
you  and  all  good  people  must  shudder  to  come 
in  contact  with  one  so  vile  as  I  am ;  yet,  in  pity 
— in  mercy,  bear  with  me.  Oh  !  I  have  suf- 
fered much  since  I  left  Marshend — since  I  came 
to  this  dreadful  prison,  whose  doors  to  me  will 
never  more  be  opened,  but  that  I  may  be  taken 
to    judgment,   and  from    judgment    to   death. 

"  This  does,  indeed,  prove  that  '  the  wages  of 
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sin  is  death.'  O  !  I  have  sinned  beyond  hope 
of  pardon  here,  and  enough  to  fill  my  soul  with 
unqualified  fear  for  the  hereafter. 

"  But  why  am  I  troubling  you  with  this  ?  I 
must  bear  it ;  yes,  miserable  wretch  that  I  am : 
it  is  right  I  should.  But  it  was  not  to  tell  you 
this  that  brought  me  to  my  present  task.  I 
want  to  ask  you — and  yet,  how  dare  I  ?  What 
right  have  I  to  do  any  such  thing  ?  Most  truly, 
no  right!  So  much  the  more,  therefore,  must 
I  depend  on  your  generosity. 

"  You  have  heard  of  my  wretched  state,  and 
of  my  dreadful  crime — I  cannot  think  you  have 
forgot  me.  I  must  live  in  your  memory,  if  only 
to  receive  your  curses — for,  are  you  not  the 
friend  of  one  whom  I  have  so  greatly  wronged  ? 
— still  hear  me — I  implore  your  patience !  Were 
I  to  talk  of  dying  happy,  I  should  but  be  adding 
hypocrisy  to  my  other  fearful  crimes :  yet,  I 
feel  that  there  are  degrees  of  wretchedness 
which  attend  on  death. 
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"  The  kind  clergyman  who  reads  and  prays 
with  me,  endeavours  to  impress  upon  my  mind 
the  great  need  I  have  of  the  forgiveness  of 
society,  which  my  crime  has  so  grievously  out- 
raged. I  do  not  doubt  it — I  do  not  attempt  to 
dispute — I  know  it  is  too  true ;  yet  when  he 
begins  to  talk  to  me  about  it,  I  lose  all  power  of 
attention  ;  my  whole  soul  is  engrossed  with  the 
thought,  that  if  I  have  injured  society  in 
general — how  much  more  so  must  I  have  done 

it  in  the  person  of  ?  I  dare  not  write  his 

name  !  Wretched,  wretched  fool  that  I  was ; 
I  have  borne  the  burden  of  my  shame,  and 
richly  deserve  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the 
whole  world.  Can  he  forgive  me  ?  Can  he 
pardon  me ;  or,  must  I  die  mocked  and 
scorned,  as  I  deserve  ?  This  is  what  I  would 
learn — this  is  what  I  would  employ  your 
generous  heart  to  accomplish.  I  am  about — 
O  horror ! — I  am  about  to  bring  forth  into  the 
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world  the  fruit  of  my  first  sad  crime,  and  the 
great  cause  of  my  latter  one  !  O,  pardon  me  for 
alluding  to  my  baseness — indeed — indeed,  I  do 
it  with  bitterness  and  shame ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  you  should  know  it,  else  would  you 
not  understand  me.  In  that  dreadful  hour  I 
shall  be  encompassed  with  horror :  I  may  die, 
and — O  God  !  I  dare  not  think  of  it — could  I 
have  his  pardon  and  forgiveness  conveyed  to 
me,  I  might  hope  to  think  of  heaven,  and  trust 
all  to  its  mercy ;  but  without  that  pardon  I  am 
utterly  lost  for  ever  ! 

"  I  scarce  dare  ask  if  he  is  well.  What  right 
has  a  wretch  like  me  to  inquire  ?  Yet,  I  would 
know — I  would  learn — yes;  oh!  happiness 
to  think  of — I  would  learn  that  he  did  not  spurn 
you  when  you  talked  to  him  of  mercy  and 
forgiveness.  May  I  hope  to  hear  from  you? 
I  dare  not  ask  you  to  visit,  in  this  vile  place,  so 
vile  a  wretch  as  I  am. 
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"My  poor  mother  too!  Oh!  I  have  indeed 
brought  her  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave  !  I  hear  that  she  has  been  very  ill — 
that  she  has  not  yet  recovered :  alas  !  how  could 
she,  while  cursed  with  the  knowledge  of  my 
great  wickedness ! 

"  O  !  my  friend  Henry ;  I  dare  not  call  to 
mind  the  happy  hours  that  we  have  passed 
together,  else,  by  their  remembrance,  would  I 
entreat  you  to  help  and  succour  me  in  my 
distress;  yet  intercede  for  me — by  your  own 
gentle  nature,  I  implore  you  to  do  it.  Dear^ 
dear  friend,  pity  me,  for  I  have  written  I  scarce 
know  what.  God  bless  you — God  bless  you 
all,  and  teach  you  to  think  mercifully  of  the 
disconsolate  and  wretched  Susan  !" 

When  Henry  had  read  the  letter,  he  folded  it 
up  with  a  sigh,  and,  putting  it  in  his  pocket, 
returned  to  his  duties.  But  his  mind  went  not 
with  him,  mistake  on  mistake  was  continually 

VOL.  II.  x 
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occurring,  to  attest  to  his  companions  that 
something  very  unusual  had  happened  to  him; 
meantime,  he  was  thinking  about  his  wretched 
correspondent,  and  what  he  ought  to  do  in  his 
present  awkward  position. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  write  to  Edward, 
and  inclose  the  letter  he  had  received ;  but  a  very 
little  consideration  pointed  out  to  him  the  im- 
propriety, if  not  cruelty,  of  such  a  step  :  what 
then  was  to  be  done  ?  Should  he  again  get 
leave,  and  go  over  and  see  him,  and  then  write 
his  answer  to  Susan  ?  Yet,  what  sort  of 
an  answer  could  he  write  to  such  a  letter? 
Would  it  not  be  much  better  if  he  could  get 
away  for  a  day  or  two,  and  go  to  Maidstone, 
and  see  her? 

This,  after  much  consideration,  appeared  the 
best  course  he  could  adopt.  He  knew  enough 
of  Edward,  and  of  his  present  feelings,  to  speak 
with  confidence  about  his  pardon  and  forgive- 
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ness  ;  and  thus,  without  exciting  him,  to  comfort 
the  unhappy  girl  in  his  name.  "  Yes ;  I  will 
go,'*  murmured  he;  "at  least,  I  will  lose  no 
time  in  asking  permission;"  and,  full  of  this 
determination,  he  proceeded  to  his  master's  room, 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  speak  with  him. 

His  master,  Mr.  Chambers,  had  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  affair  from  the  first;  Mr. 
Lay  ton  had  not  only  been  his  near  neighbour, 
but  a  valued  and  respected  friend.  For  years 
their  intimacy  had  lived  in  smiles,  without  pause 
or  interruption,  and  might  so  have  done  for 
years  to  come  but  for  Mr.  Layton's  unfortunate 
attachment  to  Susan. 

This  put  their  friendship  to  the  test;  Mr. 
Chambers  could  not  coincide  in  his  friend's 
views,  and,  therefore,  took  upon  himself  to  argue 
against  the  folly  of  their  being  pursued,  not 
failing  to  point  out,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  the 
ridiculous  figure  an  old  man  of  sixty  must  make 

n  2 
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by  the  side  of  a  girl  of  eighteen ;  but  how  much 
more  ridiculous  it  was  for  an  old  man  to  imagine 
himself  capable  of  engaging  the  affections  of 
such  an  one. 

Though  this  did  not  lead  to  any  display  of 
ill-feeling,  a  coolness,  from  that  time,  grew  up 
between  them.  Mr.Layton  was,  unfortunately, 
too  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object  not  to 
feel  indignant  that  his  friend  should  interfere 
with  it,  or  attempt  to  burden  him  with  his 
advice,  when  it  was  so  little  in  accordance  with 
his  own  desire.  But,  although,  Mr.  Chambers 
had  so  .freely  argued  his  disbelief  of  the  mar- 
riage leading  to  the  happiness  of  any  of  the 
parties,  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  the 
surpassing  misery  with  which  it  was  threatened  ; 
and,  therefore,  could  only  argue  in  general 
terms  against,  what  he  considered,  his  friend's 
folly. 

That  folly,  however,  being  persisted  in,  Mr. 
Chambers  participated  in  the  general  feeling  of 
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surprise  and  horror  at  beholding  the  event 
which  so  closely  followed  upon  its  success.  Sub- 
sequently he  had  been  one  of  the  most  active 
friends  of  Susan,  in  the  firm  persuasion,  that  she 
was  innocent  cf  the  murder. 

But  when  the  tidings  came,  that  she  had  con- 
fessed to  the  fact,  he  was  completely  staggered. 
He  was  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  felt  obliged 
to  confess,  that  it  was  not  for  him,  by  his  inter- 
cession for  her,  to  appear  inclined  to  palliate 
her  dreadful  crime. 

He  felt,  despite  his  generous  thoughts,  that 
in  such  a  case  it  was  necessary  justice  should, 
unmolested,  pursue  its  course.  Still,  in 
secret,  he  pitied  her,  as  he  also  did  Edward, 
to  whom,  when  no  consideration  existed  to 
prevent  him,  he  was  one  of  his  most  kind  and 
constant  friends. 

Having  stated  this,  it  will  not  be  supposed 
that  he  had  any  objection  to  offer  to  the  plan 

n  3 
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which  Henry  proposed  to  adopt;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  felt  much  rather  inclined  to  support 
him  in  it,  and,  with  this  view,  told  him  that  he 
had  a  little  business  to  do,  not  far  from  Maid- 
stone, which  he  had  thought  of  transacting 
himself  in  a  day  or  two,  but,  that  he  doubted 
not,  if  he  (Henry)  was  careful,  he  could  do  it 
quite  as  well. 

To  this  proposal,  Henry  listened  with  a 
degree  of  pleasure,  which  he  stammered  in  vain 
to  express.  The  good-nature  of  Mr,  Chambers, 
however,  came  to  his  relief.  He  began  by  say- 
ing, "  There,  you  need  not  rack  your  brains  to 
convince  me  of  your  satisfaction  at  this  arrange- 
ment. There  go — lose  no  time — get  yourself 
ready." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  cried  Henry. 

"  There,  there,  that  will  do,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Chambers,  with  a  smile.  "  Come  to  me  as  soon 
as  you  are  quite  ready;  Thave  a  letter  or  two 
for  vou  to  take." 
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With  a  heart  throbbing  with  the  most  intense 
pleasure,  Henry,  -without  more  ado,  left  his 
master,  and  proceeded  in  right  earnest  to  pre- 
pare for  his  journey.  In  a  very  short  time  his 
horse  was  saddled  and  ready  to  start,  while  he 
himself  stood  waiting  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Cham- 
bers for  his  final  orders,  which  were  not  long 
delayed  ;  so  that,  in  the  space  of  two  hours  from 
the  time  of  his  having  received  the  letter,  he 
was  on  the  road  to  Maidstone,  and  in  no  humour 
to  linger  by  the  way. 

On  reaching  the  town,  he  proceeded  with 
diligence  to  execute  the  orders  of  his  master, 
and  soon  had  the  satisfying  gratification  of 
having  accomplished  all  that  appertained  to 
them. 

He  then  passed  onward  towards  the  prison, 
and  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  admittance 
beneath  its  ill-omened  and  frowning  portal.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  he  discovered  that  an 
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obstacle  had  arisen,  since  Susan  had  written  the 
letter,  to  do  away  with  the  possibility  of  his 
seeing  her. 

The  exertion  of  writing,  and  the  more  than 
usual  excitement  of  doubts  and  fears  which  it 
had  called  forth,  had  brought  on,  that  morning, 
the  "  pains  and  perils  of  childbirth."  It  had 
been  thought  by  many  that  this  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  a  trial ;  and  some  presentiment 
of  the  kind  appears  to  have  filled  the  mind  of 
Susan,  and  caused  her  to  write  the  letter  which 
Henry  had  received,  that  she  might  obtain, 
before  the  dreaded  hour  came,  that  pardon  and 
forgiveness,  without  which,  she  was  assured, 
she  should  die  miserably  wretched.  All,  how- 
ever, were  deceived.  It  appeared  that  her 
mental  sufferings  had  left  nature  the  more 
freedom  to  pursue  her  course,  so  that,  in  a  very 
brief  space,  she  was  declared  to  be  doing  well. 

Henry,   thus  defeated   in    the   object   of  his 
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journey,  contented  himself  for  the  present  with 
addressing  a  few  lines  to  her,  which  he  gave  to 
the  turnkey,  to  be  delivered  to  her  when  he 
thought  proper,  for  he,  to  Henry's  unqualified 
surprise  and  pleasure,  had  spoken  very  anxiously 
and  kindly  about  her.  In  truth,  her  behaviour 
since  5;he  had  been  there  had  been  so  full  of 
suffering,  and  had  worn  so  much  of  the  patient 
gentleness  of  a  rebuked  spirit,  and  shown  so 
much  of  the  fruit  of  repentance,  that  even  he 
had  become  her  friend;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
much  and  various  suffering  it  had  been  his 
duty  to  witness,  spoke  of  her  in  a  tone  of  pity, 
and  with  the  tear  glistening  in  his  eye. 

After  listening  to  this,  Henry  could  not  help 
inquiring  how  the  male  prisoner  had  conducted 
himself,  and  whether  he  had  shown  anything  of 
a  like  repentance. 

"He  repent!"  said  the  man,  with  a  gruff 
voice,  as  the  emotion  of  pity  escaped  from  his 
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bosom ;  "  he  repent !     Not  he,  until  he  is  sure 
he  shall  suffer." 

"  And  what  hope  can  there  be  for  him,  if  she 
is  guilty  ?"  inquired  Henry. 

"No  more  than  there  is  for  devils  !"  replied 
the  other.  "  But  he  has  determined  to  persuade 
himself  that  there  is,  and  is  constantly,  talking 
(that  is  as  often  as  I  give  him  an  opportunity) 
of  the  best  manner  of  making  his  defence,  as  if 
it  required  the  utmcst  caution  to  secure  him 
from  injustice." 

"  I  should  think  there  is  little  fear  of  his 
being  dealt  unjustly  with,"  remarked  Henry. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  turnkey,  with  a  grim 
smile ;  "  no,  no !  there  is  neither  fear  nor  chance 
of  that;  he  has  taken  up  his  lodgings  at  the 
wrong  place,  to  be  drowned  or  hanged  without 
cause." 

Henry  shuddered  as  he  listened  to  the  busi- 
ness-like manner  in  which  his  companion  talked 
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of  so  dreadful  a  thing  as  the  violent  death  of  a 
fellow  creature.  He  stood  silent  for  a  moment 
or  two.  A  thought  had  struck  him  that  now 
he  was  so  near  Charles  Hayling,  he  might  as 
well  see  him  ;  perhaps,  humble  as  he  was,  he 
might  be  the  means  of  awakening  the  culprit  to 
a  holier  state  of  living,  and  teach  him  to 
anticipate  more  truly  the  almost  inevitable  end 
his  trial  would  lead  to.  He  soon  discovered 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  gaining 
access  to  him,  more  particularly  as  the  prisoner, 
on  learning  he  was  there,  expressed  an  anxious 
desire  to  see  him. 

This  happening  to  be  the  hour  that  the 
prisoners  were  allowed  the  use  of  the  little  yard 
attached  to  the  prison  for  the  benefit  of  their 
taking  air  and  exercise,  Henry  was  introduced 
to  him  there,  and  great  indeed  was  his  surprise 
on  meeting  him.  He  could  scarce  believe  that 
vhe  man  before  him  was  a  muiderer;  he  looked 
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so  much  as  he  did  ere  the  crime  had  been 
committed,  and  so  much  unlike  what  his  imagi- 
nation had  taught  him  to  expect,  that  grief  and 
disappointment  would  have  wrought  upon  him, 
independent  of  the  keener  anguish  of  remorse. 

»'  I  take  this  visit  as  very  kind,"  cried  Charles. 
"  I  began  to  think  that  no  one  cared  a  curse  for 
me — that  the  old  saying  of  '  Give  a  dog  a  had 
name  and  hang  him,'  was  to  be  my  case  to  the 
very  letter.  Why,  what  possesses  you?  What 
are  you  staring  at?" 

This  question  was  occasioned  by  the  almost 
vacant  gaze  with  which  Henry  stood  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  him  without  an  attempt  either 
to  speak  or  move.  Fortunately  it  produced  the 
desired  effect,  insomuch  that  Henry  became 
conscious  of  his  situation,  and  saw  how  neces- 
sary it  was  that  he  should  shake  off  his  present 
feeling,  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  at  once  proclaim 
the  object  of  his  visit  hopeless. 
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Replying  with  some  hesitation,  he  said,  that 
this  being  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison  he  could  not  help  feeling  a 
little  strange. 

"Oh!  is  that  all?"  cried  Charles.  "  Be  sure 
you  would  soon  get  the  better  of  that.  I  felt  a 
little  strange  myself  at  first,  but  I  kept  up  my 
spirits,  and  it  soon  wore  off.  Well,"  continued 
he,  taking  Henry  by  the  arm,  "  well;  and  what 
is  the  best  news  ?  What  do  my  friends,  or  my 
enemies,  or  whatever  they  may  please  to  prove 
themselves,  think  of  our  chance  ?" 

"Of  our  chance!"  echoed  Henry,  almost 
unconsciously. 

"  Aye,  of  Susan's  and  mine?"  replied  Charles ; 
"  though  I  begin  to  think  I  had  better  confine 
my  defence  to  myself,  as  I  am  told  that  she 
expresses  a  disinclination  to  state  in  what  man- 
ner she  means  to  proceed.  The  little  fool !  If 
it  had  not  been  for  that  story  she  has  made  up, 
vol.  II.  o 
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which  I  understand  is  called  her  confession,  I 
would  have  stood  in  the  court  and  snapped  my 
fingers  at  judge,  jury,  and  spectators." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  natter  yourself  very  much," 
observed  Henry. 

•'  I  do  not  say  that  I  mean  to  do  so  now," 
rejoined  Charles ;  "  and  yet,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  scarce  care  a  curse  about  them  alto- 
gether. If  they  wish  to  hang  an  innocent  man, 
let  them  do  it,  say  I ;  but  they  will  not  do  it 
the  quicker  for  that." 

"  You  mean  to  speak  in  your  defence  ?"  in- 
quired Henry. 

"  To  speak,  aye,  and  to  act  upon  occasion," 
replied  Charles.  "  They'll  find  me  no  chick  to 
deal  with." 

"  I  should  think  any  violence  you  might  be 
guilty  of  would  only  add  to  their  impression 
of  your  guilt,  supposing,  as  you  say,  they  are 
already  prejudiced  against  you." 
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M  Well,  well,  never  mind,"  cried  Charles,  in 
an  impatient  tone,  "  I  must  act  according  to 
circumstances,  and  so  let  us  say  no  more  about 
it  for  the  present. " 

"  I  will  talk  of  anything  you  please,"  said 
HeDry,  desirous  of  saying  much  of  which  he 
had  not  yet  had  the  slightest  opportunity. 

"  Have  you  seen  my  mother  lately  ?"  inquired 
Charles. 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  for  some  time,"  replied 
Henry,  "  but  I  heard  of  her  about  a  month 
since  ;  she  was  then  pretty  well,  with  respect  to 
her  bodily  health,  but  very  much  distressed  in 
her  mind  at  your  unhappy  situation." 

"  O,  I  have  heard  from  her  since  then,"  cried 
Charles.  "  The  old  lady  has  been  busying  her- 
self in  writing  sermons  to  me.  At  first,  she 
wrote  as  if  she  feared  I  was  guilty,  telling  me, 
if  I  were  so,  how  I  ought  to  conduct  myself  to 
merit  pardon  for  so  heinous  a  crime;  in  fact, 
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that  I  ought  to  spend  my  time  upon  my  knees, 
and  a  great  deal  more  of  such  common-place 
stuff.  I,  of  course,  lost  no  time  in  returning 
her  an  answer,  wherein  I  set  forth  how  very 
much  I  felt  obliged  to  her  for  her  kind  thoughts 
in  my  behalf,  but  that  it  was  all  quite  unneces- 
sary, and  that  I  was  sorry  she  had  taken  so 
much  pains  without  any  profit  to  herself  or 
benefit  to  me,  for  that  she  might  depend  upon 
the  fact  of  my  being  entirely  innocent." 

"And  did  you  persuade  her  so?"  asked 
Henry. 

"  Persuade  her  so  !"  repeated  Charles,  fixing 
his  eyes  keenly  on  those  of  his  companion.  "Yes, 
I  did;  and,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken, 
the  same  task  remains  for  me  to  do  with  you. 
But  no  matter!  I  have  been  used  to  all  this, 
and  am  determined  to  show  the  world  how  a 
man  can  act  when  he  is  supported  by  a  clear 
conscience." 
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"  I  think  you  said  your  mother  had  written  to 
you  again  ?"  observed  Henry. 

"  She  has,"  replied  Charles.  "  I  received  a 
letter  from  her  three  or  four  days  since,  that 
must  have  taken  her  almost  as  long  a  time  to 
write,  in  which  she  sets  forth  at  large,  how 
much  better  it  is  to  suffer  for  a  crime  of  which 
we  feel  that  we  are  innocent,  than  for  the  same 
if  we  were  really  guilty." 

"I  have  no  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in 
what  she  has  written,"  observed  Henry. 

"  Why,  yes ;  I  dare  say  it  may  be  all  true 
enough,"  replied  Charles,  "  and  it  is  all  very 
well  for  her  to  amuse  herself;  however,  if  I 
were  to  content  myself  with  this  feeling,  with- 
out striving  to  make  it  appear  so  to  the  court, 
it  strikes  me  that  it  would  prove  but  of  very 
little  advantage  to  me." 

"If  it  could  not  possibly  be  of  any  service," 
replied    Henry,      "  I    should    think    it     must 
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prove  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  you,  as  it 
must  convince  you  how  very  dear  you  are  to 
that  mother  who  could  spend  so  much  of  her 
time  in  the  fond  hope  of  being  able  to  alleviate 
your  misery." 

"Misery!"  echoed  Charles,  bursting  into 
laughter. 

"  I  did  not  think,"  observed  Henry,  gravely, 
"that  it  required  any  very  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  suppose  you  must  be  so  in  your 
present  condition." 

"  A  very  little  stretch  may  beget  a  very  great 
and  foolish  supposition,"  replied  Charles.  Then 
adding,  quickly,  "  But  enough  of  this.  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  or  any  other  friend 
who  may  interest  himself  for  me.  However, 
according  to  my  notion,  it  would  be  more  to  the 
purpose  to  supply  me  with  a  few  hints  to  outwit 
a  prejudiced  public,  than  to  teach  me  how  to 
say  my  prayers." 
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"  How  is  the  old  lady,  Mrs.  Thomson?"  added 
he,  after  a  pause,  in  which  Henry  made  no 
attempt  to  reply.  "  She  appeared  most  villain- 
ously frightened  when  we  were  before  the 
Mayor  at  Marshend ;  still,  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  her  here  with  you,  I  would  have  intrusted 
a  few  words  with  her  for  Susan." 

"You  would  have  had  but  a  poor  messenger," 
remarked  Henry. 

"  Why,  what  ails  her?"  inquired  Charles;  "  I 
know  she  could  once  manage  a  little  secret 
business  very  pleasantly." 

u  She  will  manage  but  little  more  in  this 
world,"  replied  Henry. 

"  How  ! "  cried  Charles,  eagerly.  "  Is  she 
dead?" 

"  Not  bodily  so ;  but  it  is  thought  that  her 
mind  is  for  ever  gone." 

"  So,  so,"  said  Charles,  musingly ;  "  they 
appear  to  be  a  strong-nerved  family.     Should 
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she  die  previous   to  the  trial,  I  might  make 
something  of  it." 

Henry,  filled  with  disgust,  felt  no  inclination 
to  inquire  what  advantage  he  could  hope  from 
her  death,  and  was,  accordingly,  rather  relieved 
than  disappointed  at  hearing  the  turnkey  call- 
ing out  for  visiters  to  leave.  His  companion 
would  have  detained  him,  but  he,  willing  to  get 
awav,  bade  him  "Good  day!"  and  left  the 
yard  at  the  first  signal. 

On  his  return  to  the  room  where  he  had 
spoken  to  the  turnkey,  he  met  the  chaplain,  who 
had  been  reading  prayers  by  the  bed-side  of  a 
sick  prisoner. 

"  May  I  be  so  bold,  sir,"  said  Henry,  accost- 
ing him,  "  as  to  inquire  if  you  have  seen  the 
female  prisoner  who  is  charged  as  an  accessory 
in  the  murder  of  her  husband?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  to-day,"  replied  the 
chaplain.  And  then  adding,  "  Are  you  a  rela- 
tive  of  hers  ?" 
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"No,  sir!"  replied  Henry,  "not  a  relative, 
though  I,  with  many  others,  have  felt  an  in- 
terest in  her  troubles,  equal  to  what  any  relative 
could  have  felt." 

"  The  crime  with  which  she  is  charged  is  a 
very  dreadful  one,"  observed  the  chaplain ;  "  and 
yet,  in  her  case,  I  trust  there  may  arise  great 
comfort  for  her  friends." 

"  Can  you  hope  that  she  is  innocent  ?"  eagerly 
inquired  Henry. 

"  It  is  just  to  consider  her  innocent  until  the 
laws  of  her  country  have  proclaimed  her  guilty," 
replied  the  chaplain.  "  But  it  is  not  of  her 
innocence  of  this  one  great  crime  that  I  speak, 
but  from  the  deep  and  sincere  repentance  she 
has  evinced  for  her  crimes  generally.  My  hope, 
young  man,"  he  continued,  "  is  not  confined  to 
her  being  declared  innocent  of  that,  and  re- 
ceived back  again  into  the  bosom  of  a  delusive 
world;  but,  that  she  will,  at  God's  good  time. 
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when  her  hour  shall  come,  be  found  an  accept- 
able creature  in  His  sight,  and  received  up  into 
heaven,  purged  from  every  sin  through  the 
atoning  blood  of  a  dying  Saviour." 

"  Amen!"  said  Henry,  almost  involuntarily; 
and  the  chaplain,  at  that  moment,  being  called 
away,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  turnkey,  with 
many  thanks  for  his  kindness,  and  proceeded  on 
his  way  home. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Henry,  although  he  returned  direct  from 
Maidstone  to  Marshend  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his 
friend  Edward  before  the  following  Sunday. 

"  I  would  write,"  argued  he  with  himself,  "  if 
I  thought  Edward  could,  by  any  possibility, 
hear  of  my  journey  ;  but,  as  I  am  almost  certain 
that  he  cannot,  why  should  I  send  to  him  to 
excite  a  thousand  questions  which  I  shall  not 
be  there  to  answer  ?  No  !  It  will  be  better  to 
leave  it  till  Sunday.  I  will  get  up,  and  be  over 
there  even  before  he  can  expect  me." 

Adhering  to  this  determination,  on  the  ap- 
pointed morning,  as  soon  as  the  day  had  dawned, 
he  was  on  his  way  to  visit  his  friends. 

"  Good  morning,"  began  he,  on  entering  the 
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room  where  they  were  at  breakfast,  "  I  hope — " 
doubtless,  he  was  going  on  with  his  usual 
greeting ;  but,  on  looking  round,  he  missed 
Edward,  his  brother  Thomas,  and  sister  Emily ; 
and  instantly  broke  off  in  the  midst  of  the 
sentence,  and  exclaimed  —  "  How  !  — what!  — 
where  are  they?  Is  there  anything  the  matter? 
I  hope  Edward  is  not  ill  again?" 

"O  no!"  replied  his  father,  "if  there  is  any 
alteration  since  he  came  here,  it  is  on  the  side  of 
improvement." 

"  But  Thomas  and  Emily?"  said  Henry,  in- 
quiringly. 

•'  They  are  quite  well,"  replied  his  mother. 

"  Gone  to  live  at  Mr.  Elgar's,"  whispered  one 
of  the  children. 

"Hush,  hush,  child!"  said  the  father;  then, 
turning  to  Henry,  he  gave  him  to  understand 
that  Thomas  and  Emily  were  taking  care  of 
Mr.  Elgar's  house  and  farm,  during  his  and 
his  daughter's  absence  for  change  of  air. 
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"  Thomas  did  not  tell  me  a  word  of  this  the 
other  day,"  observed  Henry. 

"  He  did  not  then  know  of  it  himself,  I  believe," 
rejoined  his  father.  "  The  fact  is,  since  his  quarrel 
with   Mr.  Elgar,  or  rather  Mr.  Elgar's  quarrel 
with  him,  they  have  become  very  great  friends. 
You  have  heard  that  Mr.  Elgar  and  his  daughter 
have  gone  on  gradually  improving  in  health  for 
sometime ;    but  it  appears  that  the  doctor  has 
not  been  altogether  satisfied  with  the  progress, 
and  has  as  often  urged  upon  the  old  gentleman 
the   necessity  of  his  leaving  home  for  a  short 
time,  to  try  if  change  of  air  would  not  assist 
him.     This,  it  would  also  appear,  he  could  in 
nowise  be  brought  to  consent  to  do.     Ije  could 
not.  he  said,  leave  his   child;    and,   when  his 
medical  adviser  proposed,  that  she  should  ac- 
company    him,     he     leplied,    with     increasing 
earnestness,  that  he  could  not  leave  the  farm 
— that  if  he  did,  he  should  be  robbed  and  ruined 
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— in  short,  that  he  should  be  beggared,  and  have 
to  go  to  the  workhouse. 

"  Against  this  it  was  in  vain  for  Mr.  Blair  to 
argue,  though,  to  his  practised  and  skilful  eye, 
there  appeared  an  increasing  cause  for  him  to 
insist  on  being  obeyed  ;  he,  therefore,  told  his 
patient,  the  day  following  that  on  which  you 
were  last  here,  that  if  he  would  not  leave  home, 
at  least,  for  a  month,  he  must  decline  visiting 
him  again ;  at  the  same  time  giving  him  to 
understand,  that,  if  he  persisted  in  his  present 
course,  lie  would  soon  have  to  leave  his  farm 
entirely  to  the  care  of  others. 

"  As  this  was  said  in  the  presence  of  Thomas 
and  Mary,  it  became  a  matter  of  argument  for 
them ;  so  that,  at  last,  the  obstinate  man  was 
brought  to  consent.  It  was  then  arranged  that 
Thomas  and  Emily  should  attend  to  the  farm 
during  their  absence.  But,  you  will,  of  course, 
see  your  brother  to-day ;  he  can  tell  you  more 
about  it." 
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•'You  have  quite  satisfied  me.''  observed 
Henry. 

•'  Oh  !  but,"  said  his  father,  "  Thomas  is  there 
upon  some  very  odd  conditions,  which,  I  doubt 
not,  will  amuse  you  to  hear  related." 

Just  as  Mr.  Sheldrake  finished  the  last  sen- 
tence, Edward  came  into  the  room  ;  whereupon, 
after  a  friendly  greeting  had  been  exchanged 
between  him  and  Henry,  the  breakfast  was  com- 
menced by  them,  and  recommenced  by  the 
others,  with  kindness  and  affection  smiling 
in  every  face. 

Shortly  after  the  breakfast  was  over,  Henry 
and  Edward  having  seated  themselves  apart 
from  the  others,  the  former  began  to  give  his 
friend  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Maidstone. — 
To  say  that  he  was  listened  to  with  the  most 
intense  interest  would  be  only  to  state  what  my 
readers  must  be  well  aware  of.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, content  myself  by  leaving  the  manner  of 
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its  recitation,  and  the  effect  it  produced,  en- 
tirely to  their  imaginations,  and  proceed  to  say, 
that  Henry,  accompanied  by  Edward,  visited 
his  brother  and  sister  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  was  much  amused  with  the  reported 
eccentricities  of  Mr.  Elgar.  When  the  even- 
ing came,  and  with  it  the  hour  of  departure. 
Edward  expressed  a  wish  to  walk  a  mile  or 
two  with  Henry,  on  his  return.  This  proposal 
being  equally  acceptable  to  both,  they  accord- 
ingly, in  a  short  time  afterwards,  left  the  house 
together/  In  the  course,  however,  of  half-an- 
hour  they  parted  ;  the  one  going  cheerfully  on- 
ward to  Marshend  and  activity — the  other  re- 
turning, musingly,  to  Broughton  and  compa- 
rative silence. 

Edward  was  now  perfectly  aware  that  the 
trial  would  take  place  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  it 
became  his  serious  study,  as  he  returned,  and 
long  after  he  did  return,  in  what  manner  he 
should  proceed. 
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During  the  interval  which  ensued,  his  friend 
Henry  visited  him  each  succeeding  Sunday,  and 
the  actual  position  of  all  parties  remained  nearly 
the  same  till  within  rather  more  than  a  week  of 
the  trial  ;  when  Mr.  Elgar  and  his  daughter 
returned  home  almost  well,  and,  consequently, 
freed  Thomas  and  Emily  from  their  charge. 

While  they  had  been  at  the  farm.  Edward 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  them  at  least 
once  a  day,  accompanied  with  some  of  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  This,  however, 
he  had  done  more  to  satisfy  his  young  friends 
than  from  any  direct  or  positive  pleasure  he 
felt  in  himself  arising  from  it.  Yet,  he  could 
but  be  sensible  that  their  childish  prattle  relieved 
his  mind  from  many  an  anxious  thought,  and. 
accordingly,  from  that  was  led  to  confess  that 
he  was  amply  repaid  for  any  little  trouble  they 
might,  through  their  thoughtlessness,  occasion 
him. 
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His  visits,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  in  the 
mind  of  the  gentle  Emily  the  most  intense 
feeling  of  esteem.  She  saw — very  plainly  saw, 
that  his  coming  was  not  intended  as  a  compli- 
ment to  her,  but  that,  far  from  vexing  or  displea- 
sing her,  made  her  esteem  him  but  the  more  :  and 
when  she  returned  home,  it  was  with  a  secret 
unselfish  resolution  to  do  all  in  her  power  to 
soothe  and  comfort  him.  Happily  for  Edward 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  interest  thus  created, 
and,  therefore,  felt  nothing  of  the  increasing 
perplexities  with  which  he  was  threatened. 

As  the  time  approached  more  near  to  the 
fatal  day,  he  appeared  to  grow  gradually  less 
observant  of  what  was  passing  around  him. 
Sometimes  he  would  steal  out  unobserved,  and 
pursue  a  lonely  path,  or,  losing  himself  amidst 
the  green-ciad  woods,  pour  forth  his  soul  in 
prayer  to  God  for  strength  and  resignation  to 
bear  up  against  the  anguish  that  pressed  so 
heavily  upon  him. 
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Emily  was  not  prepared  for  this  almost  total 
silence  and  reserve.  It  grieved  her  to  see  him. 
apparently,  above  the  reach  of  her  humble  and 
unobstrusive  endeavours  to  comfort  him.  She 
saw,  or  fancied  she  saw,  that  he  grew  neglectful 
of  himself,  and  hence  became  painfully  anxious 
about  his  health,  which  she  thought  suffered 
daily  from  its  effects.  Still  she  had  too  much 
good  sense  and  true  delicacy  of  mind  to  suffer 
him,  even  supposing  he  had  been  closely  ob- 
serving her,  to  know  anything  of  the  sensations 
which  were  preying  upon  her  heart. 

With  others  of  the  family  the  case  was  mate- 
rially different.  Her  father  having  observed 
that  he  became  more  reserved  with  each  suc- 
ceeding day,  and  not  being  able  clearly  to 
understand  the  cause,  resolved  to  talk  to  him 
about  it.  While  this  resolve  was  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  he,  by  chance,  met  Edward  in  one  of 
his  lonely  walks,  and  commenced  the  threatened 
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conversation,  by  inquiring  if  he  did  not  feel 
himself  so  well  as  usual  ? 

Edward  replied,  that  he  was  pretty  well  and 
much  obliged  to  him  for  his  kind  inquiries,  at 
the  same  time  proceeding  in  his  walk. 

"  I  am  a  plain  man,"  said  Mr.  Sheldrake. 
"  and  when  my  mind  is  engaged  with  any  per- 
plexing subject  I  have  not  the  power  to  diguise 
it  from  those  whom  it  concerns.  I  have  re- 
marked, within  the  last  few  days,  a  degree  of 
reserve  in  your  manner  to  all  around  you,  that 
has  made  me  feel  uneasy,  lest  any  of  my  family 
should  have  unintentionally  offended  you." 

"  You  perplex  yourself  without  cause,  sir  !'; 
rejoined  Edward  ;  "  indeed,  you  are  too  kind  to 
interest  yourself  so  warmly  about  me.  I  have 
no  claim  on  your  benevolence,  and,  therefore, 
ought  not  to  remain  here  in  idleness  now  that 
I  am  so  much  better." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Mr.  Sheldrake,  "  you  do  not 
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suppose  you  have  had  any  hint  from  me,  or 
any  one  else,  to  put  such  thoughts  into  your 
head." 

"On  the  contrary,"  replied  Edward;  "itifl 
entirely  owing  to  the  considerate  kindness  of 
yourself  and  family  that  I  have  so  long  been 
your  guest.  My  own  mind  has,  for  some  time, 
upbraided  me  with  the  idle  life  I  am  leading, 
and  each  day,  with  the  increase  of  my  strength. 
I  feel  an  increasing  demand  upon  me  for  activity 
and  exertion." 

K  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Shel- 
drake ;  "  and  yet,"  he  added,  inquiringly,  "  this 
will  hardly  account  for  your  silence." 

"  It  would  be  foolish  in  me,"  answered  Edward, 
"  to  appear  not  to  understand  you,  or  attempt  to 
prove  that  I  am  not  unhappy.  You  must  have 
heard  the  cause — certain  things,  you  know,  are 
about  to  occur  in  which  I  feel  my  whole,  soul 
interested."     After   a    slight  pause,   he  added. 
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••  If,  through  being  so  completely  engrossed 
with  that  one  subject,  I  have  been  guilty  of  any 
rude  behaviour  to  you,  or  to  any  of  your  amiable 
family,  I  am  most  sincerely  sorry  for  it." 

"  Do  not  think  of  it,"  cried  Mr.  Sheldrake. 
"  I  should  not  have  spoken  to  you,  but  that  1 
was  fearful,  in  our  anxiety  fur  your  welfare,  we 
might  have  said  or  done  something  which  you 
had  not  considered  rightly." 

"  You  only  increase  my  difficulties,  sir,"  cried 
Edward,  with  emotion,  "  by  putting  it  quite 
out  of  my  power  to  tell  you  how  very  grateful 
I  am  for  your  kindness  ;  yet,  be  assured,  if 
God  spare  my  life,  I  will  endeavour  to  show,  by 
my  future  conduct,  how  very  sensible  I  am  of 
your  goodness  toward  so  poor  and  wretched  a 
thing  as  myself." 

"  The  best  payment,  I,  or  any  of  your  friends, 
can  receive,"  replied  Mr.  Sheldrake,  "is  to  see 
that  our  endeavours  to  assist  you  have  not  been 
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unavailing.  You  should,  therefore,  strive  to 
bear  up  against  your  misfortunes  like  a  young 
fellow  of  spirit,  as  I  used  to  call  you." 

"  Bear  with  me  a  little  longer,  sir,"  answered 
Edward,  "  and  I  hope  I  shall,  through  the  bless- 
ings of  God,  be  enabled  to  offer  some  resistance 
to  the  sad  thoughts  which  now  oppress  me." 

"  You  will  take  it  kindly,  I  hope,"  observed 
Mr.  Sheldrake,  "  but  now  I  am  upon  the  subject, 
I  may  as  well  speak  my  mind.  I  am  told  you 
intend  going  to  Maidstone  on  Thursday  ?" 

Edward  replied  with  a  simple  affirmative. 

"  Have  you  thought,"  inquired  Mr.  Shel- 
drake, "  of  the  misery  it  may  occasion  you,  and 
that,  at  best,  it  must  end  unprofitably,  as  far  as 
you  are  concerned?" 

"  Yes  !  I  have  thought  of  it  all,"  replied 
Edward,  iS  and,  perhaps,  sir,  too  deeply  and  too 
seriously." 

t;  You   should   be    cautious,"    continued   his 
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monitor,  "  and  search  well  in  your  heart  for 
the  source  of  those  thoughts  which  appear  to 
have  so  irresistibly  impelled  you  to  undertake 
this  journey." 

"  O,  sir!"  answered  Edward,  "do  not  attempt 
to  dissuade  me  from  my  purpose  !  That  pooi 
unhappy  girl  may  desire  even  my  forgiveness 

before  ;  but  do  not,"  cried  he,  suddenly 

breaking  off  in  the  midst  of  the  sentence,  "  do 
not,  I  implore  you,  urge  me  to  speak  of  that 
which  is,  to  my  imagination,  so  fearfully  dread- 
ful! Bear  with  me  yet  a  little  longer,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but,  in  a  short  time,  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  conduct  myself  more  to  your  satis- 
faction." 

"  God  forbid,"  replied  Mr.  Sheldrake,  "  that  I 
should  urge  you  to  speak  of  that  which  would, 
perhaps,  be  much  better  if  not  even  thought 
of!" 

"  I  have  nothing  which  I  desire  to  keep  secret 
from  vou,"  sobbed  Edward. 
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';  I  fear,"  said  Mr.  Sheldrake,  "  that  time, 
will  prove  your  going  to  Maidstone  an  unwise 
act;  but  I  will  not  attempt  to  persuade  you  from 
it.  but  beg  you  will  bear  in  mind  what  I 
have  said  to  you  more  than  once  before, — that, 
if  in  anything  I  can  assist  you,  you  will  not 
suffer  me  to  be  a  stranger  to  your  desires." 

Edward  could  only  answer,  "  Thank  you, 
thank  you  !  "  when  he  found  himself  alone, 
venting  in  tears  the  emotion  of  which  his  heart 
was  so  full,  for  Mr.  Sheldrake  had  left  him 
directly  he  had  finished  speaking. 

Shortly  after  the  above  conversation  took 
place,  Edward  received  a  letter,  with  the  Maid- 
stone post-mark  upon  it.  His  friends  suspected 
that  it  came  from  Susan,  as  he  became  greatly 
agitated  on  observing  the  direction  ;  but,  whe- 
ther it  did  or  did  not,  they  had  no  further  means 
of  judging,  as  he  proceeded  instantly  with  it  to 
the  privacy  of  his  own  room. 

VOL.    II.  Q 
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When  he  returned  to  the  family  circle,  they 
were  pleased  to  observe  that  he  appeared  more 
cheerful;  but,  as  he  did  not  volunteer  an  ex- 
planation, no  one,  for  a  moment,  thought  of 
questioning  him.  It  was  soon  perfectly  under- 
stood by  all  whom  it  might  concern,  that  he 
was  to  leave  them  the  day  previous  to  the 
trial,  to  proceed  by  way  of  Marshend  to  Maid- 
stone. 

In  due  time  the  hours  stole  on,  and  the  day  of 
his  departure  arrived.  He  arose  that  morning, 
and  joined  his  friends,  apparently  in  much 
better  spirits  than  he  had  been  for  sometime 
before ;  but,  alas  !  he  felt  not  as  he  looked. 
It  was  a  forced  cheerfulness,  which  he  had  de- 
termined to  put  on,  to  allay  their  anxiety  re- 
specting his  health.  Having  so  laudable  an 
object  in  view,  he  adhered  to  his  purpose, 
without  once  faltering,  before  the  last  parting 
v;  Good-bye"    was    uttered.      When,   however, 
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he  found  himself  alone — I  mean  as  soon  as  he 
was  from  the  presence  of  his  friends — he  gave 
free  play  to  his  sensibility ;  which,  in  a  short 
time,  had  the  effect  of  soothing  his  troubled 
spirit,  and  permitting  his  mind  to  rest  in  a 
state  of  comparative  quiet;  I  say,  comparative 
— for,  as  his  thoughts  coursed  each  other 
through  his  busy  brain,  they  still  continued  of 
the  most  perplexing  and  painful  description. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  How  is  this,"  observed  Mr.  Chambers,  the 
morning  previous  to  the  trial,  "  how  is  this, 
Henry,  that  you  have  expressed  no  wish  to  go 
to  Maidstone  to-morrow?" 

"  You  have  already  been  so  very  kind,  sir," 
replied  Henry,  "  that  I  could  not  again  ask  you 
for  such  a  favour,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  you 
require  my  presence  so  much  at  home." 

"You  would  like  to  go  then,  it  appears?" 
remarked  Mr.  Chambers. 

"Indeed  I  should,  very  much,  sir,"  replied 
Henry. 

"I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Chambers,  "that 
your  companion  and  friend,  Edward,  is  going." 

"  He  has  long  talked  of  it,"  rejoined  Henry, 
"  and,  I  am  afraid,  will  persist  in  going,  although 
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I  have  done  and  said  all  I  could  to  prevent 
him." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  better  that  he  should  go," 
observed  Mr.  Chambers. 

"  I  am  afraid  to  think  so,  sir,"  said  Henry. 
M  He  is  still  very  weak ;  and,  although  he 
is  much  less  easily  excited  now  that  he  was 
previous  to  his  late  severe  illness,  I  am  certain 
that  his  passion  for  that  unfortunate  girl  is 
anything  but  destroyed." 

"  I  thought  of  going  to  Maidstone  myself," 
observed  Mr.  Chambers,  ';  but,  I  now  find, 
owing  to  some  unexpected  business  that  I  shall 
have  to  transact  here  to-morrow,  I  shall  not  be 
able." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  that,  sir,"  replied 
Henry  ;  "  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  have  gone, 
that,  out  of  the  multitude  of  persons  that  will 
be  there,  I  might  have  felt  assured  Mrs.  Lay  ton 
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had  one  bold  and  fearless  friend  amongst  the 
number." 

"  I  hope  she  will  have  many  such,"  remarked 
Mr.  Chambers. 

"I  hope  so  too,"  added  Henry,  "  but if  you 
had  been  there  I  should  have  felt  certain  of 
one." 

"  As  I  am  not  able  to  go  myself,"  said  Mr. 
Chambers,  "  and  you  so  much  desire  to  be  pre- 
sent with  your  friend,  I  will  endeavour  to 
manage  without  you  for  two  or  three  days,  that 
you  may  accompany  him. 

"  You  are  very — "  began  Henry,  with  the 
tears  gathering  in  his  eyes,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  his  master,  who  inquired  if  he  ex- 
pected to  see  Edward  in  Marshend  previous  to 
his  going. 

K  I  trust  I  shall,"  replied  Henry.  "  He  pro- 
mised me,  when  I  saw  him  last,  that  he  certainly 
would  not  go  without  letting  me  know.     As  I 
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have  not  heard  from  him  since,  I  conclude  he  is 
not  gone." 

"Very  likely  he  will  be  here  this  morning," 
observed  Mr.  Chambers  ;  "  therefore,  you  had 
better  lose  no  time  in  being  prepared  to  join 
him.  There,  go  !"  continued  he  ;  "  do  not  stop 
to  make  any  set  speeches ;  we  can  do  all  that 
when  we  are  more  at  our  leisure." 

It  was  with  no  small  surprise  and  satisfaction 
that  Edward,  on  his  arrival  at  Marshend,  about 
an  hour  after  the  above  conversation  had  taken 
place,  found  his  friend  prepared  to  be  his  com- 
panion for  the  remaining  part  of  his  journey. 
They  had  little  time,  however,  for  the  inter- 
change of  their  pleasurable  sensations  before  the 
coach  was  again  in  motion,  pursuing  its  way  to 
Maidstone. 

The  two  friends  passed  the  greater  part  of 
their  journey  in  silence,  listening  to  the  conver- 
sation of  their  fellow-travellers,  which  chiefly 
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had  reference  to  the  morrow's  trial.  As  most  or 
them,  however,  knew  Edward,  doubtless  he  was 
spared  from  hearing  the  conduct  of  Susan  so 
severely  commented  upon  as  it  otherwise  might 
have  been. 

When  they  had  reached  to  within  a  mile  of 
Maidstone,  Henry  whispered  to  his  companion, 
ik  I  think  we  should  do  well  to  alight  here,  and 
endeavour  to  get  lodgings  away  from  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  town." 

Edward  did  not  require  a  repetition  of  the 
request.  Indeed,  it  appeared  so  reasonable  and 
agreeable  to  his  own  mind,  that  he  wondered, 
as  the  coach  stopped  for  them  to  get  down,  that 
he  had  not  thought  of  it  himself. 

This  movement  was  not  only  pleasant  to 
them,  but  also  to  their  companions,  who,  having 
now  the  space  which  they  had  occupied,  began 
to  stretch  and  turn  themselves  about  in  a  very 
pleasant  manner;  and,  doubtless,  their  tongues 
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^soon  gave  evidence  that  they  were  freed  from 
the  restraint  from  which  they  had  suffered  the 
previous  part  of  the  journey.  Be  that,  however, 
as  it  may,  nothing  that  passed  between  them 
reached  the  ears  of  those  who  had  alighted,  for 
as  soon  as  they  were  down  the  coach  was  again 
in  motion,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  whirled 
from  their  sight. 

After  Edward  and  Henry  had  walked  a  few 
hundred  yards,  they  approached  a  road-side 
public-house,  into  which  they  entered — with  the 
intention,  if  it  appeared  possessed  of  the  slightest 
accommodation,  of  making  it  their  home  for  a 
few  days.  On  their  first  inquiry,  however,  an 
obstacle  presented  itself,  which  left  them  no 
further  occasion  for  observation — there  were 
no  beds  in  the  house  unoccupied,  nor  likely  to 
be  for  some  time  to  come. 

A  person,  who  happened  to  be  near  the  bar 
at  the  time,  on  hearing  the  question  and  answer. 
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observed,  that  he  very  much  doubted  if  they 
could  be  accommodated  at  any  public-house 
between  there  and  Maidstone ;  but,  tha  he  had 
no  doubt,  they  might  at  a  private  house,  kept 
by  an  old  lady,  about  half  a  mile  distant. 

''Not  more  than  half  a  mile  ? "  inquired 
Henry. 

"  It  can't  be  much  more,  at  any  rate,"  said 
the  man.  "It  is  the  second  house  down  the 
lane  which  you  see  across  the  road." 

Having  thanked  the  stranger  for  his  kindness, 
they  left  the  house  and  proceeded  in  the  direc- 
tion pointed  out.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
they  arrived  at  their  destination,  and  were  very 
happy  to  find  that  they  could  be  accommodated 
agreeable  to  their  wants. 

As  soon  as  they  had  taken  possession  of  their 
room,  Edward  took  a  letter  from  his  breast 
pocket,  and,  holding  it  out  to  Henry,  said — 
"  I  received  this  by   yesterday's  post ;    I  need 
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not  tell  you  from  whom  it  came,  as  I  know  you 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  writing." 

"  You  will  see,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  that  if  I  had  not  thought  of  coming 
before,  on  the  receipt  of  that  I  should  have 
been  forcibly  called  upon  to  do  so." 

After  a  little  hesitation,  Henry  took  the 
letter,  and,  complying  with  his  companion's 
request,  read  as  follows  : — 

"  My  once  dearly-beloved  friend, 

"  Can  you  pardon  the  presumption  of 
an  address  from  one  so  deeply  plunged  in  guilt 
and  infamy  as  I  am?  If  so,  I  would  implore 
you  to  bestow  it  upon  me,  and  to  listen,  if  not 
patiently,  at  least,  attentively,  to  the  outpour 
ings  of  my  repentant  spirit. 

"  A  few  weeks  since,  when  I  thought  I  might 
sink  beneath  the  sufferings  which  my  guilt  had 
brought  upon  me,  and  feeling  that  I  should  die 
with  your  curses  ringing  in  my  ears,  if  I  did 
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not  humbly  seek  your  pardon,  I  wrote  to  your 
friend  Henry  Sheldrake,  to  implore,  through 
him,  that  gift  so  essential  to  my  quiet.  His 
answer  filled  my  heart  with  sensations  border- 
ing on  madness.  From  him,  I  heard  that  you, 
in  the  most  generous  manner,  the  moment  you 
were  appealed  to,  forgot  all  the  injury  I  had 
done  you,  and  the  misery  arising  therefrom,  in 
your  eagerness,  not  only  to  grant  me  that 
pardon  of  which  I  stood  so  much  in  need,  but 
also  to  comfort  me  in  my  great  tribulation,  as 
if  I  had  not  been  the  cause  of  my  own  suffer- 
ing. O  !  I  am  unworthy  that  you  should  thus 
deal  with  me!  I  am  not  an  object  for  your 
pity — no!  not  even  to  be  thought  of  for  a 
moment,  for  I  am  wicked — miserably  wicked. 
Oh !  I  could  weep  till  that  I  died  from  sheer 
exhaustion  ;  but,  alas  !  what  will  tears  avail  to 
recall  or  obliterate  that  crime  which  is  written 
in  the  Book  of  Life  against  me  with  blood — the 
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blood  of  one — O,  dreadful  thought !  I  cannot 
follow  it ! 

"  I  am  told,  that  you  have  suffered  much  ; 
and  when  I  think  of  it,  it  acts  as  a  curse  upon 
me,  for  I  know  that  I  have  been  the  cause. 
But,  could  you  see — could  you  feel — for  one 
moment,  what  I  have  felt,  you  would  shrink 
back  in  amazement  and  horror,  and  perceive 
that  all  which  you  have  suffered  has  been 
but  as  a  shadow  of  my  bitter,  but  deserved, 
portion.  Ah !  what  desolation  has  not  my 
crime  brought,  not  only  upon  myself,  but 
upon  all  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  me  ! 

"  My  child ! — Oh,  miserable  mother  that  I 
am  ! — sleeps  in  unconscious  innocence  by  my 
side.  A  glance  at  her  seems  to  concentrate  all 
that  I  have  suffered  into  one  moment  of 
present  time;  and  surely,  were  it  not  that 
the  all-seeing  God  is  full  of  mercy,  I  should 
die  on    the  instant,    or  lose    my  senses,  or  do 
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some    desperate    thing   to    the   little    innocent 
betrayer  of  my  first  great  crime  ! 

"  Oh,  I  have  gazed  upon  her  with  the  eye  of 
desperation — I  shudder  to  think  of  what  further 
crime  I  might  have  been  guilty,  had  I  not  been 
restrained  by  the  hand  of  my  keeper.  I  thought 
I  could  never  look  upon  her  without  feeling 
that  she  was  cursing  me,  and  that  I  must  defend 
myself  from  her — poor  little  helpless  thing  ! — as 
if  she  were  a  viper,  intent  on  my  destruction. 
But,  blessed  be  God !  my  thoughts  have  become 
more  composed.  I  have  been  taught  that  my 
kindness  to  the  little  innocent,  and  my  bearing 
with  patience  the  thousand  of  eyes  which  will 
soon  be  fixed  upon  me,  accompanied,  perchance, 
with  yells  and  curses,  is  a  part  of  the  punish- 
ment for  which  the  wisdom  of  God  has  re- 
served me. 

"  But,    why    should   I   trouble    you  with  all 
this?     Alas!   it  is,  that,  ere  I  go  hence,  I  may 
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prevail  upon  you  to  pardon  me;  and,  further, 
to  grant  me  a  few  moments  of  your  presence, 
that  I  may,  on  my  bended  knees,  humbly 
thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me,  pur- 
posed or  performed. 

"  I  have  been  told  by  some  around  me,  that 

great  exertions  have  been  made   in  my  behalf, 

with   the  view  of  preserving  my  life   from   a 

violent  and  ignominious  end.     I  do  not  think  I 

desire  they  should  succeed ;  I  feel  that  it  would 

only  be  the  prolonging  of  my  miseries  and  bitter 

term  of  repentance.    Yet,  I  am  grateful  for  their 

good   intentions  ;    and,   if  it  should   be   God's 

good  pleasure  that  they  should  succeed,  it  would 

not  be  for  a  wretch  like  me  to  repine  at  his 

judgment.       But   the   christian   minister,  who 

spends   his   time    amidst   the   miseries   of    this 

prison,   and  who  has  been  more  than  all  the 

world   to  me  since  my   entrance,  tells    me   to 

fix  all  my  hope  in  heaven.     I  have  opened  my 
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mind  fully  to  him,  and  he  does  but  the  more 
press  upon  me  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
and  sincere  repentance. 

"  From  this  I  know  that  I  have  nothing  to 
hope  for  here.  O,  come  then  to  me  when  it  is 
certain  that  I  have  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  and 
let  me  hear  that,  however  great  my  guilt,  the 
feeling  of  contempt,  scorn,  and  hatred,  is  blotted 
from  your  heart." 

Henry  having  finished  reading,  folded  up 
the  letter  and  returned  it  to  Edward,  remark- 
ing, that  it  had  indeed  proved  that  his  deter- 
mination to  come  was  far  more  reasonable  than 
any  reason  which  had  been  exerted  to  destroy 
it.  After  a  slight  pause,  he  added,  "  It  is  a 
happy  thing  that  she  is  so  reconciled  to,  what 
she  appears  to  think,  her  inevitable  fate." 

41  Let  us  not  talk  of  it,"  said  Edward,  mourn- 
fully, "  for,  although  I  am  almost  as  deeply 
impressed  with  the  same   conviction  as  to  its 
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ending,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it.  I  would 
fain  still  feed  myself  with  the  hope  that  some- 
thing may  yet  come  to  light  to  make  her 
appear  less  criminal  than  she  is  willing  to  admit 
herself." 

"  All  that  I  propose  to  accomplish  to-night," 
said  Henry,  "  is  to  go  to  Maidstone  and  see 
the  turnkey  at  the  prison.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  is  very  friendly  disposed  to- 
wards us,  and,  doubtless,  he  can  be  of  great 
assistance  to  us.  But  tell  me,"  he  continued, 
gazing  earnestly  in  the  face  of  his  companion ; 
"  are  you  still  resolved  to  be  present  at  the 
trial?" 

"  If  it  please  God,  I  will  go,"  replied  Edward. 

"  I  trust,"  said  Henry,  "  that  you  will  not 
overtask  your  strength." 

"  I  trust  not,"  was  the  reply. 

After  a  little  more  conversation  as  to  their 
arrangements,  they  started  off,  at  rather  a  brisk 
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pace,  for  Maidstone ;  and.  on  reaching  it,  were 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  the  person  they 
desired.  After  a  little  conversation,  it  was 
arranged  that  they  should  be  admitted  into  the. 
court  early  on  the  following  morning.  Having 
obtained  this  assurance  they  returned  to  their 
lodgings,  rejoicing  that  they  had  so  readily 
accomplished  their  object. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

At  length  the  anxiously  expected  dawn  arrived, 
ushering  in  a  day  on  which  men  were  to  adjudge 
life  or  death  to  their  fellow-creatures.  It  came 
not  in  storms  and  terrors,  but  serene  and  soft, 
amidst  which  the  bright  sun  arose,  filling  all 
nature  with  vocal  gladness.  Alas !  how  diffe- 
rent from  this  was  the  interior  of  the  prison. 
What  was  the  glorious  sun  or  the  beauty  of 
nature  to  that  ?     Nothing ! 

Within  the  narrow  walls  of  her  cell  was 
kneeling  a  fair  form  upon  the  cold  and  hard 
stones,  as  little  conscious  of  the  wakening  world 
around  as  she  was  of  that  on  which  she  knelt. 
The  hard  stones  or  the  downy  pillow  were  alike 
to  her,  for  her  mind  was  not  occupied  with  the 
things  of  this  world.     Need  I  say  who  it  was 
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that,  at  such  a  time,  was  thus  employed  ?  Will 
not  each  of  my  readers  unconsciously  exclaim. 
"Alas!  poor  Susan." 

Owing  to  the  penitent's  often  repeated  re- 
quest, her  mother  had,  a  few  days  before,  been 
sent  for  from  Marshend ;  and,  on  her  arrival, 
although  far  from  possessing  her  right  reason, 
had  been  permitted  to  enter  the  cell  of  her 
unhappy  daughter.  Up  to  the  previous  day  she 
had  been  led  to  and  fro  from  her  lodgings  to 
the  prison  like  a  child.  In  the  afternoon,  how- 
ever, of  that  day  she  suddenly  became  composed 
and  rational,  and  was,  in  consequence,  permitted, 
for  the  first  time,  to  pass  the  night  in  the  prison. 
Unhappily  she  continued  but  a  very  short  time 
able  to  speak  or  think  with  clearness.  An 
overpowering  stupor  came  upon  her,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  restlessness  which  had  so  long 
preyed  upon  her  mind  was  only  giving  place  to 
a  death-like  insensibility. 
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As  the  poor  penitent  continued  on  her  knees, 
pouring  out  her  soul  to  God,  her  mother  lay  on 
the  bed  in  the  quiet  state  above  described,  with 
the  sleeping  infant  by  her  side.  Such  was  the 
picture  presented  in  Susan's  cell  on  the  morning 
of  her  trial,  and  such  it  continued  to  be  for  an 
hour  after  sunrise,  when,  the  child  awaking 
from  its  sleep,  recalled  her  mind  from  heaven 
and  its  blessed  hopes  to  a  full  sense  of  her 
unhappy  state. 

"  My  poor  babe,"  said  she,  taking  it  in  her 
arms,  "  would  to  God  that  thou  mightest  be 
permitted  to  leave  this  world  of  trial  ere  the  sad 
hour  of  my  departure.  Hush,  hush,  hush,"  she 
continued,  "  do  not  cry  so,  or  I  shall  fear  that 
you  have  some  intimation  of  the  scorn  with 
which  the  eyes  of  the  world  will  gaze  upon 
you,  and  visit  my  great  crime  upon  your  poor 
defenceless  and  innocent  head.  O  God !  in 
mercy  spare  her.     Take  her  to  thyself,  ere  she 
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can  learn  the  dreadful  fate  of  her  miserably 
misguided  and  unhappy  mother." 

At  this  period,  her  prayers  and  heaven-seek- 
ing thoughts  were  more  effectually  disturbed  by 
the  entrance  of  the  female  whom  some  humane 
persons  had  engaged  to  attend  her,  but  who 
had  not,  for  the  last  few  nights,  slept  in  the 
prison,  owing  to  the  prisoner's  earnest  desire  to 
be  alone.  Shortly  after  her  arrival,  the  turnkey 
came  to  offer  his  services  in  anything  wherein 
he  might  be  deemed  useful  in  the  forthcoming- 
business  of  the  day.  I  shall  not,  however, 
detain  the  reader  longer  to  hear  what  passed  in 
the  prison,  but  proceed  at  once  to  the  seat  of 
judgment. 

Those  who  have  attended  a  criminal  trial 
on  any  very  interesting  occasion  will  readily 
imagine  the  scene  that  presented  itself  around 
the  county-court  at  Maidstone,  on  that  par- 
ticular morning,  as  also  the  confusion  and  strug- 
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gling  which  took  place  within  a  few  minutes 
after  the  doors  were  opened.  Throughout  the 
whole  space  allotted  to  the  public  there  was 
soon  not  sufficient  room  left  for  another  indi- 
vidual to  squeeze  himself  into,  even  in  an  erect 
position,  while  one  continual  hubbub  filled  the 
whole  court,  each  one,  now  that  he  had  secured 
himself  a  place,  expressing  his  anxiety  that  the 
trial  should  immediately  commence. 

At  length,  and  in  due  course,  the  crier  having 
several  times  demanded  silence,  the  jurymen 
entered,  were  sworn  in,  and  took  their  places. 
Then  came  the  judge,  looking  terrible  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ignorant,  as  the  arbitrator  of  life  and 
death.  Then  a  thrill  of  excitement  ran  through 
the  whole  court,  not  clothed  in  words,  or  mur- 
murs, or  whispers,  but  venting  itself  in  one 
universal  whizzing  noise  of  hard  breathing,  as 
if  the  multitude  were  at  the  point  of  suffocation. 
Amidst  these  oppressive  sensations,  the  prisoners 
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were  led  in,  when  the  stillness  which  had  so 
lately  prevailed  gave  way  to  a  general  shuffling 
of  feet  and  a  moving  of  heads,  occasioned, 
doubtless,  by  the  desire  of  each  to  observe  all 
that  was  passing. 

First  came  Charles  Hayling,  advancing  with 
a  firm  step,  and  looking  as  if  far  less  interested 
in  the  proceedings  than  many  around  him.     He 
had  never,  for  a  moment,  suffered  himself  to 
think  of  the  possibility  of  his  guilt  being  proved, 
and  hence  had  looked  forward  to  his  day  of  trial 
rather  as  a  very  pleasant  thing  than  otherwise, 
as  it  would  be  to  him  a  day  of  triumph  and 
freedom.    When  he  had  entered  the  dock,  he,  for 
the   first  time,   looked   round   the   court,    and, 
seeing  the  many  eyes  which  were  fixed  upon 
him,  his  countenance  underwent  a  slight  change. 
It  was,  however,  but  the  work  of  a  moment; 
he   repeated    his  gaze,   and   was   full   of    self- 
possession.     Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  some- 
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thing  rather  too  bold  and  daring  in  his  manner, 
he  looked  just  as  we  love  to  picture  a  nobie- 
minded  man,  when  brought  before  his  judge, 
and  wrongfully  accused  of  a  great  crime. 

Then  came  Susan;  but,  oh  !  how  different 
was  her  appearance  from  that  of  her  companion 
in  guilt.  Leaning  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  court,  tremblingly  she  advanced, 
with  her  eyes  downcast,  and  the  colour  of  her 
countenance,  at  one  moment,  white  as  snow, 
and,  at  the  next,  scarlet  as  fire,  yet,  withal,  so 
beautiful,  that  all  who  beheld  her  gazed  on  in 
silent  wonder. 

The  humanity  of  the  judge  had  allowed  a 
chair  to  be  placed  for  her  accommodation,  into 
which,  as  soon  as  she  had  entered  the  dock,  she 
sank  down,  and,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands, 
appeared  for  a  few  monents  as  if  engaged  in 
prayer.  Then  rising,  and  casting  a  timid  glance 
towards  the  place  where  she  had  been  taught  to 
vol.  n.  s 
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expect  the  jury  would  sit,  she  appeared  to  become 
more  assured  and  comforted, as  nothing  but  looks 
of  commiseration  and  pity  were  upon  her. 

All  things  being  thus  prepared,  the  indict- 
ment was  read,  and  the  prisoners  called  upon  to 
plead.  Charles,  purposing  to  show  how  little 
he  feared  the  result,  answered,  in  a  firm  voice, 
and  with  a  degree  of  carelessness,  almost  amount- 
ing to  impudence,  "Not  Guilty."  The  same 
question  being  put  to  Susan,  she  answered  as 
she  had  been  taught  it  was  her  duty  to  do,  but 
her  voice  faltered  as  she  uttered  the  words,  and 
her  whole  manner  seemed  to  imply  that  she 
would,  if  she  had  been  left  to  herself,  have 
answered  more  ingeniously,  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  confession  she  had  previously 
made,  and  which  she  knew  would  be  produced 
in  evidence  against  her. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  having  briefly 
addressed  the  court  in  an  opening  speech,  the 
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examination  of  witnesses  was  immediately  com- 
menced. 

The  first  produced  was  a  personal  friend  of 
the  late  Mr.  Layton,  who,  after  he  had  stated 
much  that  the  reader  is  acquainted  with,  spoke 
positively  as  to  his  not  only  having  seen  Mrs. 
Thomson  prepare  the  wine,  but  to  his  having 
partaken  of  some  which  happened  to  be  left  in 
the  saucepan  in  which  it  had  been  heated.  Then 
came  another  (a  female),  who  spoke  as  posi- 
tively as  to  having  seen  Mrs.  Thomson's  take 
the  wine  into  Mr.  Lay  ton's  room,  without  having 
added  anything  to  it  after  she  had  left  the  last 
witness.  A  third  then  took  her  place,  whose 
evidence  excited  the  utmost  interest  throughout 
the  court.  She  stated  that  she  was  in  the  next 
room  to  Mr.  Layton's  at  the  time  the  house- 
keeper entered  with  the  wine.  That  she  heard 
Mr.  Layton  desire  her  to  return  to  the  com- 
pany, and  also  to  send  his  wife  to  him.     That 
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presently  Mrs.  Layton  entered,  and,  having 
been  there  a  short  time,  exclaimed,  "  Oh ! 
Charles,  what  have  you  done  ?"  That  thinking 
this  a  little  strange,  she  became  more  attentive, 
and  heard  the  male  prisoner  say  something 
about  being  cautious,  and  the  happiness  of  her 
future  life  depending  on  the  present  hour ;  that 
Mrs.  Layton  made  no  answer,  but  left  the  room 
and  descended  the  stairs ;  and  that,  a  few 
moments  afterwards,  the  company  came  rushing 
up  in  disorder  to  the  sick  man's  room,  when  his 
severe  illness  became  apparent. 

Then  Mrs.  Bishop  was  introduced  to  state 
the  often- told  circumstance  which  had  passed 
before  her  door.  This  witness,  despite  what 
she  had  heard  of  Susan's  confession,  appeared 
still  confident  of  her  innocence;  but  it  was 
observed  that  her  evidence  produced  on  the 
minds  of  the  jury  the  very  opposite  opinion  to 
that  which  she  entertained,    When  asked  if  the 
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male  or  female  prisoner  partook  of  the  brandy 
and  water,  she  would  not  say  decidedly  that  they 
did,  although  she  saw  them  both  put  the  glass 
to  their  iips.  Being  further  pressed,  she  ad- 
mitted that  Susan  had  said  something  about  not 
being  thirsty,  and  not  able  to  drink.  Further  it 
appeared,  that  when  Charles  first  took  the 
brandy  and  water,  his  horse  moved  suddenly 
round,  and  some  of  it  was  thrown  into 
her  eyes.  Being  asked  by  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  if  she  experienced  any  pain 
from  it,  she  replied,  "  Not  more  than  I  had  felt 
before  from  the  same  cause." 

'•  I  submit  to  your  consideration,  my  Lord.'* 
said  her  questioner,  "  whether  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  there  was  not,  at  that  time, 
anything  poisonous  in  the  glass?" 

The  next  witness  examined  was  Mr.  Bain- 
bridge,  the  doctor.  His  evidence  went  to  prove. 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  deceased  had  died  from 
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the  effects  of  having  swallowed  poison.  He 
went  on  to  say,  that  when  he  first  entered  the 
sick  man's  chamber,  he  found  it  full  of  persons 
in  the  utmost  confusion ;  that,  shortly  after- 
wards, he  saw  a  phial  and  a  glass  near  where 
the  male  prisoner  was  standing,  and  which, 
from  his  manner,  he  thought  he  was  desirous 
of  concealing.  That  he,  thereupon,  desired 
him  to  hand  them  to  him,  with  which  request, 
after  a  little  hesitation,  the  prisoner  complied ; 
but  in  doing  so,  either  by  design  or  accident, 
let  them  fall  on  the  floor;  that,  in  consequence, 
the  glass  was  broken  into  several  pieces  and 
the  phial  cracked.  That,  afterwards,  he  exa- 
mined them  carefully,  and  found  that  the  phial 
contained  a  few  drops  of  muriate  of  mercury, 
and  that  the  wine  which  had  been  in  the  glass 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  contained  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  liquid.     As  a  further  proof  of 
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which,  he  stated  that  the  same  matter  was  found 
after  death  in  the  deceased's  stomach. 

Then  came  another  important  witness.  This 
was  a  Mr.  Jones,  of  Ashford.  In  answer  to 
questions  put  to  him,  he  stated  that  he  was  a 
druggist;  and,  further,  that  the  male  prisoner 
then  at  the  bar  had,  some  time  in  November 
last,  obtained  from  him,  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
stated,  of  destoying  rats,  a  small  phial  of  muriate 
of  mercury. 

The  prisoner  asked  this  witness  several  ques- 
tions, and  one  among  the  rest  which  elicited 
an  answer  that  he  appeared  to  consider  highly 
favourable  to  himself;  this  was,  that  Mr.  Jones, 
on  being  appealed  to  to  state  whether  he  could 
swear  to  the  phial  then  produced  as  the  one  he 
had  supplied  to  the  prisoner,  after  a  little 
examination,  answered,  that  it  decidedly  was 
not. 

After  several  more  witnesses  had  been  exa- 
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mined,  whose  evidence  went  to  corroborate 
what  had  been  previously  stated,  the  counsel 
rose,  and  having  stated  to  the  court  that  he  had 
concluded  his  examination  of  witnesses,  begged 
to  offer  a  few  observations  before  he  put  in 
as  evidence  the  conclusive  document  he  then 
held  in  his  hand.  These  observations,  it  ap- 
peared, were  made  to  prove,  that  the  reason 
neither  Mrs.  Thomson  nor  Mrs.  Hayling  had 
been  summoned  as  witnesses,  was.  in  part,  out 
of  regard  to  their  feelings,  and,  in  part,  because 
he  had  no  fear  that  justice  would  be  defeated 
by  their  absence. 

Having  said  this,  he  gave  the  before-men- 
tioned document  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  with 
the  request  that  it  might  be  read  and  received 
as  evidence  against  the  prisoners.  It  was 
entitled,  "A  true  and  correct  confession  of  Mrs. 
Lay  ton,  now  a  prisoner  in  the  county-prison, 
in  Maidstone,  taken  before  me  William  Innes. 
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Esq  ,  a  magistrate  of  this  county,  on  this  third 
day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our.  Lord. 
1770. 

-•Be  it  known  unto  all  and  every  person 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  I,  Susan  Layton. 
have  made  the  following  confession,  without 
any  other  inducement  than  a  desire  to  atone  for 
the  great  crime  of  which  I  have  been  guilty. 

"  Mr.  Layton,  my  husband — my  father — my 
friend — oh  !  wTretch  that  I  am  to  be  able  to 
declare  it — was  murdered.  The  suspicions  at- 
tached to  my  fellow-prisoner  are  true, — yes, 
true;  and  I — O,  vile  that  I  am — was  privy  to 
the  act.  I  was  sent  from  Marshend  from  my 
heart's  first  choice,  that  I  might  be  induced  to 
marry  Mr.  Layton ;  but  I  could  not  love  him.  I 
then  made  a  confident  of  my  fellow-prisoner. 
I  know  not  how  he  did  it,  but  he  reversed  my 
previous  happy  way  of  thinking,  and  threw  a 
gloom  over  everything  that  I  had  most  loved. 
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making  it  appear  that  virtue  was  deceptive  and 
unreal. 

"  Thereupon  he  engaged  my  thoughts  in  my 
waking  and  sleeping  hours.  I  looked  upon  him 
with  fear  and  wonder,  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
I  felt  that  I  began  to  love  him.  In  short,  he 
gained  my  heart,  promised  me  marriage,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  my  person,  and  held  my  every 
thought  in  subjection.  He  saw  that  I  wTas 
ruined,  and,  forgetful  of  his  own  promise, 
desired  me  to  marry  Mr.  Layton.  I  could  not 
hear  of  it.  He  thereupon  said,  that  I  had 
that  course,  or  one  that  would  bring  the  scorn 
of  the  world  upon  me,  to  choose  between. 
Using  many  more  words,  without  argument,  to 
hurry  me  onward  in  accordance  with  his  desires. 
I  was  wretched — miserable ;  but  oh !  not  as  I 
am  now.  I  had  not  heard  of  his  more  deadly 
purpose. 

':  After  some  time,  he  began  to  talk  of  Mr. 
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Lay  ton  being  an  old  man  and  not  likely  to  live 
long ;  adding  that,  I  being  a  widow  and  pos- 
sessed of  his  fortune,  no  objection  would  exist 
to  our  union.  Oh  !  God,  pardon  me  !  I  began 
to  listen  with  patience  to  his  evil  talk.  I  was 
gone — I  was  lost.  Monster  as  I  thought  my 
companion,  I  clung  to  him  with  the  energy  of 
despair.  He  spoke  of  my  husband's  death — of 
my  only  living  with  him  for  a  day  to  blind  the 
world.  I  was  mad — I  listened  to  him.  He  spoke 
of  the  strength  of  something  which  he  had  in  a 
phial.  I  grasped  at  it,  and  would  have  swal- 
lowed the  contents  myself,  but  he  prevented 
me.  and,  appearing  much  affected,  upbraided 
me  with  my  want  of  love ;  then  pressed  me  to 
his  bosom,  declaring,  whether  I  consented  or 
not,  they  should  part  us  but  for  a  brief  space. 
Then  he  appointed  when  the  marriage  should 
take  place.  I  resisted  only  to  put  it  off  for  a 
few  days.     I  saw  his  dreadful  intention,  but 
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said  not  a  word ;  he  knew  that  I  had  consented 
to  do  even  as  he  wished  in  that  wherein  he  was 
most  earnest. 

"  The  day  arrived.  I,  the  most  miserable  of 
creatures,  was  married  to  Mr.  Layton.  Oh  ! 
what  a  night  was  that  to  me  which  my  poor 
doating  husband  thought  the  happiest  of  his 
life.  He  pressed  me  to  his  bosom.  Oh,  God  ! 
thou  didst  withhold  thy  judgment.  Teach  me 
then,  O  teach  me.  how  to  repent !  The  morn- 
ing came  which  was  to  usher  in  a  day  to  com- 
plete my  misery  and  wickedness  at- once.  We 
set  out  for  Marshend,  to  visit  our  friends.  I 
know  I  set  out,  but  no  more.  My  soul  was  full 
of  horror.  Again  we  left  our  happy  friends. 
I  knew  what  would  come  to  pass,  for  I  was 
married,  and  had  lived  with  my  husband.  We 
reached  a  public-house.  My  husband  called  for 
brandy  and  water.  I  saw  my  companion  in 
guilt  take  the  glass,  and,  under  the  shade  of  my 
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horse,  take  out  the  dreadful  phial.  Oh,  God  ! 
how  did  I  sit? — for  I  did  sit  silent  by  his  side. 
My  husband  became  very  ill.  We  returned  to 
Marshend.  I  saw  him  in  his  room  ;  he  became 
insensible,  and  I  knew  what  had  again  taken 
place.  My  heart — my  mind — my  soul  was  full. 
I  could  bear  no  more.  I  obeyed  my  destroyer's 
commands,  I  left  the  room.  I  rushed  down- 
stairs, fearful  even  of  myself.  What  then  came 
to  pass  is  known.  Oh,  God  !  I  can  say  no 
more." 

As  soon  as  the  clerk  had  finished  reading, 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  again  rose,  and 
addressing  the  court  in  a  short  speech,  stated 
that  he  had  no  further  evidence  to  produce. 

When  the  prisoners  were  called  upon  for 
their  defence,  Susan  stood  silent  and  motionless 
as  a  statue,  but  Charles,  still  full  of  self-pos- 
session, despite  all  that  had  been  produced 
against  him,  said  he  had  a  witness  or  two  to 
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call — not  to  speak  to  his  character,  for  that  he 
did  not  conceive  those  who  heard  him  could  be 
much  interested  about,  but  to  disprove  some 
very  injurious  statements  which  had  been  made 
to  his  prejudice.  He  then  produced  a  Mrs. 
Brown,  who  stated  that  she  was  a  charwoman, 
and  had,  in  that  capacity,  been  employed  by 
Mrs.  Thomson,  at  Mr.  Layton's  house,  on  the 
day  when  the  supposed  murder  was  committed. 
That  early  in  the  morning,  some  time  before 
any  of  the  party  had  arrived,  she  was  in  Mr. 
Layton's  bed-room  with  Mrs.  Thomson,  and 
that  she  saw  the  phial  now  produced  standing 
with  others  on  the  mantlepiece. 

The  evidence  of  this  person  called  up  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  who  examined  and 
cross-examined  her  at  great  length,  without, 
however,  being  able  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
invalidate  her  testimony.  In  answer  to  his 
questions,  she    further  stated   that  she     could 
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swear  to  its  being  the  same  bottle,  from  certain 
marks  which  she  had  then  observed  upon  it. 
That  she  had  been  very  particular  about  it,  from 
her  having  remarked  that  it  was  labelled,  poison. 
That  she  had  herself  a  great  dread  even  of  the 
name  of  poison;  and,  seeing  it,  mentioned  the 
fact  of  its  being  there  to  Mrs.  Thomson,  under 
the  supposition  that  she  might  have  forgotten 
it.  That  Mrs.  Thomson  spoke  lightly  of  it, 
and  told  her  she  need  not  be  afraid,  as  it 
was  empty.  That  Mr.  Layton  had  had  an 
embrocation  in  it  from  the  doctor's,  after  his  fall 
from  his  horse. 

Mr.  Bainbridge,  the  doctor,  who  had  attended 
Mr.  Layton  after  his  fall,  was  here  re-called,  to 
state  whether  the  embrocation  contained  mercury. 
He  said,  he  believed  it  did  not,  but  he  could  not 
swear  to  the  fact.  The  next  witness  spoke 
positively  to  another  very  important  fact.  This 
was  a  John  Dixon,  a  labourer  on  the  farm  of 
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Mrs.  Hayling,  at  Fieldhill.  He  stated  that  the 
stable,  barn,  and  stack-yard,  were  very  much 
infested  with  rats.  That  his  master  had  often 
employed  a  man  to  destroy  them,  and  that,  at 
several  times,  they  had  killed  a  great  many,  but 
yet  never  could  get  rid  of  them.  That  his 
master  had  often  said,  he  had  a  good  mind  to  try 
what  poison  would  do.  That  some  time  last 
November,  his  master  went  to  Ashford;  and, 
when  he  came  back,  he  told  the  witness  that  he 
thought  he  should  be  a  match  for  the  rats  at 
last.  That  he,  a  short  time  afterwards,  came 
into  the  stable,  and  took  a  phial  from  his 
pocket,  saying,  they  would  now  try  who  should 
be  master.  That  he,  the  witness,  then,  accord- 
ing to  his  master's  direction,  got  some  oatmeal 
and  sugar,  and  mixed  them  together,  and  then 
poured  the  contents  of  the  phial  upon  it. 

On  being  asked  if  the  bottle  appeared  full, 
he  replied,  that,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection. 
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it  did.  He  then  went  on  to  state,  that  when 
he  had  emptied  the  bottle,  his  master  took  it 
from  his  hand,  observing,  it  was  a  nasty  thing 
to  keep,  and  so  the  rats  might  have  it  if  they 
pleased.  That  he  then  took  up  a  hammer 
which  was  lying  near  and  broke  the  bottle 
into  little  pieces,  and  mixed  them  with  the 
oatmeal.  That  they  then  put  the  mixture  into 
several  holes  about  the  premises.  This  witness 
was  also  subjected  to  a  most  severe  cross-exami- 
nation; but  he  still  adhered  to  his  statement 
with  such  an  apparent  air  of  simplicity,  that  all 
who  heard  him  felt  convinced  that,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  he  spoke  the  truth. 

When  questioned  as  to  the  effect  the  poison 
produced  on  the  rats,  he  stated,  that  he  did 
not  find  more  than  three  dead  ones  himself,  but 
that  his  master  had,  several  times,  told  him  that 
he  thought  they  had  settled  them  at  last,  as  he 
had  found  a  great  many,  and  thrown  them  into 
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the  ditch.  When  questioned  if  the  live  ones 
appeared  in  less  number,  he  said,  he  thought 
they  did,  but  that  there  were  still  a  great  many 
of  them  running  about. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"My  lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said 
Charles,  with  a  triumphant  air,  as  soon  as  the 
last  witness  had  finished  speaking  ;  "  I  shall 
not  produce  any  more  witnesses  for  my  defence, 
as  I  feel  confident  that  you  must  now  be  con- 
vinced, that  much  which  you  have  heard  against 
me  has  been  brought  forward  through  error  of 
the  true  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  from  some 
other  less  worthy  cause.  I  am  a  plain  illiterate 
man,"  he  continued  ;  "  I  have  neither  learning 
nor  skill  to  speak  or  think  with  the  acuteness 
of  the  gentleman,  who  has  this  day  so  unwor- 
thily employed  those  excellent  gifts,  by  seeking 
to  ensnare  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature.  My 
lord,  my  life  I  know  is  as  nothing  in  the  great 
mass  of  beings  which  inhabit  the  earth.     Whe- 
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ther  I  live  or  die,  it  is  not  likely  that  five 
individuals  will  rejoice  or  grieve.  But  the 
meanest  animal,  when  encompassed  with  foes, 
will  struggle  for  life.  Shall  I,  then,  do  less, 
merely  because  I  do  not  happen  to  enjoy  the 
sympathy  of  my  fellow-men  ?  When,  if  I  could 
have  stooped  to  bend  and  cringe  to  them,  I 
might  have,  at  this  moment,  been  surrounded 
with  a  host  of  what  the  world  calls,  friends. 
My  lord,  I  have  chosen  the  more  manly  course : 
I  do  not  defy  them,  but  I  am  careless  of  their 
enmity. 

"  Having  said  thus  much,  I  will  now  remark 
on  a  few  notes  which  I  have  taken  of  the 
evidence  against  me.  I  shall  confine  my  obser- 
vations entirely  to  myself;  because,  as  I  under- 
stand the  indictment,  it  appears  that  my  fellow- 
prisoner  is  only  charged  as  an  accessory ;  and, 
therefore,  it  must  follow,  that  if  I  do,  which  1 
have  no  doubt  but  I  shall,  satisfactorily  prove  to 
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you  that  I  am  innocent,  she  can  in  nowise  be 
found  guilty. 

"  My  lord,  I  shall  proceed  to  notice  the 
evidence  in  the  order  in  which  it  has  been  so 
skilfully  produced  before  your  lordship.  The 
evidence,  however,  of  the  two  first  witnesses 
I  would  pass  over  in  silence,  as  utterly  unworthy 
of  notice,  because  it  goes,  in  fact,  to  prove 
nothing,  had  I  not  observed  several  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  taking  notes  of  it.  The  witnesses 
were  very  particular  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  wine  was  prepared  and  taken  to 
Mr.  Lay  ton's  room.  But  I  really  cannot  see 
what  was  intended  by  that,  for  supposing  the 
same  fact  had  been  sworn  to  by  a  hundred 
individuals,  I  repeat,  it  would  have  proved 
nothing.  It  has  been  inferred  that  a  poison 
was  introduced  by  me  into  the  wine  after  it 
was  taken  into  the  room ;  but  has  there  been  a 
word  said  to  give  even  a  shadow  of  proof  to 
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this  supposition  ?  Let  us  see.  There  have  been 
but  two  witnesses  who  have  in  any  manner 
even  touched  upon  it. 

"  The  first  is  that  excellent  woman,  who 
appears  to  have  so  well  studied  her  social  duties ; 
who,  doubtless  by  mere  accident,  found  herself 
a  mere  visitor,  secreted  in  one  room  of  her 
host's  house,  listening  to  what  was  passing  in 
another.  And,  worthy  woman !  what  did  she 
hear  ?  I  will  repeat  her  words.  She  first  heard 
Mrs.  Layton  exclaim,  '  Oh !  Charles,  what 
have  you  done  ? '  and  then  heard  me  say 
something  about  being  cautious,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  her  future  life  depending  on  the 
present  hour. 

"  What  she  states  about  Mrs.  Layton's  ex- 
clamation, I  believe  and  admit  to  be  perfectly 
true.  The  fact  is,  the  dog,  which  several  of  the 
witnesses  have  mentioned,  was,  at  the  moment 
of  her  entrance,  making  a  dismal  noise.     I,  as 
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I  should  suppose  almost  any  one  in  my  situation 
would   have  been,  was  very  anxious   to  quiet 
him,  or  failing  in  that,  to  drive  him  from  the 
room.     After  a  little   coaxing,  I  succeeded  in 
getting  him  from  under  the  bed ;  but,  with  all 
my  endeavours,  I  could  not  quiet  him.     I  was 
then  about  to  seize  him  by  the  neck  to  put  him 
out  of  the  room,  when  he  snapped  at  my  hand, 
and  I,  feeling  vexed  and  irritated,  hurled  him 
with  my  foot  across  the  room ;  when  Mrs.  Lay- 
ton,  who,  knowing  he  was  a  great  favourite  of 
his    master's,   thought   I   had  killed   him,  and 
exclaimed,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  wonder- 
making  worthy  woman  has  stated.     But  that  I 
made  use  of  the  expression  she  has  put  into  my 
mouth,  I  utterly  deny.     That  I  might,  seeing 
Mrs.  Layton's  excitement,  have  said  something 
to  allay  it,  tis  very  probable  ;  indeed,  I  believe  I 
did,   although   I   do    not  remember  the   exact 
words.     So  much,  then,  for  that  worthy  and 
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respectable  woman  !  "  cried  Charles.  And  then, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  he  continued,  "  I  now 
come  to  the  evidence  of  the  doctor  which  he 
delivered  respecting  it.     He  has  stated,  that  the 
glass  in  which  the  wine  had  been,  contained  a 
few  drops,  in  which  he  discovered  the  presence 
of  a  deadly  poison.     My   lord,  I  would    have 
asked  him  a  question  at  the  time  about  it,  had  I 
not  been  so  unwarrantably  put  down  by  the 
gentleman,  who,  throughout  my  trial,  has  shown 
such  a  determination  to  injure  me.     I  say,  my 
lord,  I  would  have  asked  the  doctor,  whether  I 
appeared    more    confused    in   the    sick   man's 
chamber  than  many  others  who  were   there  ? 
Or,  whether  I  was  nearer  to  the  phial  and  glass 
than  others  were  ?     Or,  why  he  should  think  I 
wished  to  conceal  them?  Or,  suppose  I  designed 
to  let  them  fall  ?     My  Lord,  I  have  been  shame- 
fully treated,  otherwise  the  emotion  I  then  dis- 
played would  not  have  appeared  so  wonderful 
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a  thing  as  it  is  now  made  to  do,  in  a  room 
where,  according  to  his  own  showing,  the 
utmost  confusion  prevailed.  Again,  I  would 
have  asked  him,  had  I  been  permitted,  whether 
in  my  unfortunate  attempt  to  give  him  the 
glass  and  phial,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  very 
likely,  that  the  poison  was  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  the  glass.  Several  witnesses 
have  spoken  to  the  manner  in  which  they  fell 
on  the  floor.  But  no  one,  save  the  doctor,  has 
even  hinted  that  I  designed  their  fall.  Again, 
although  there  has  been  no  disputing  about  the 
breaking  the  glass  or  the  cracking  the  /phial,  it 
has  appeared  to  escape  the  memory  of  each,  that 
the  cork  fell  out  of  the  phial,  and,  consequently, 
that  a  few  drops  might  have  passed  from  that 
into  the  portion  of  the  glass  in  which  it  was 
afterwards  found.  I  appeal  to  you,  sir,"  said 
he,  directing  his  words  to  the  counsel,  "to 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  when  I  assert,  which 
vol.  n.  u 
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I  will  again  do,  that  the  cork  was  found  out  of 
the  phial  when  it  was  picked  up  from  the 
floor."  No  answer  being  returned,  he  con- 
tinued. "  My  lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
the  facts  as  I  have  stated  them  are  allowed  to 
he  correct.  About  the  phial  I  surely  need  scarce 
say  a  word.  The  witness  which  I  have  been 
able  to  produce  respecting  that,  puts  the  possi- 
bility quite  out  of  the  question  of  my  having 
introduced  any  poison  into  the  house  in  that ; 
and,  if  not  in  that,  what  else  could  I  have 
brought  it  in?  My  lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  I  think  I  stand  sufficiently  acquitted  from 
this  part  of  the  charge. 

';  I  now  come  to  the  witness  Bishop,  the 
landlady  of  the  public-house  where  we  unfor- 
tunately stopped  for  brandy  and  water,  on  the 
day  previous  to  my  friend's  death.  It  has  been 
insinuated  that  I  put  something  into  the  glass 
in  the  few  moments  which   elapsed  from   my 
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taking  it  from  the  witness's  hand,  and  presented 
it  to  my  friend.  Again  I  ask,  where  is  their 
proof?  The  witness  states,  that  when  I  took  it, 
some  of  it  was  spilt  in  her  face  and  eyes,  and 
thereupon  the  learned  counsel  rises  in  a  great 
heat,  and  observes,  that  there  could  not  be  any 
poisonous  matter  in  the  glass  at  that  time. 
Whoever  said  there  was  ?  Whoever  supposed 
there  was?  I  will  venture  to  say — no  one. 
That  remark,  therefore,  could  not  be  meant  to 
prove  that  fact,  but  rather  to  imply  another  : 
to  lead  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  to  suppose 
that  poison  was  found  in  the  glass  afterwards. 
Who  found  it  there,  I  ask  ?  All  that  we  have 
heard  in  any  manner  relating  to  it  is  from  this 
Mrs.  Bishop  and  the  witness  who  followed  her. 
They  have  stated,  that,  after  we  left  the  door, 
they  examined  the  glass  very  particularly  and 
found — what  did  they  find  ?  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  I  earnestly  entreat  your  attention  to  this. 
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They  found,  after  a  very  particular  examina- 
tion, that  the  glass  appeared  rather  dim  and 
cloudy !  Was  there,  I  would  ask,  anything 
surprising  in  this?  Must  it  not  have  clearly 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  she  had  used  a  dirty 
one?  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  a  conjuror;  and  I 
submit  to  you,  whether,  if  I  had  purposed  to  do 
what  is  imputed  to  me,  I  could,  while  sitting  on 
horseback,  (and,  be  it  remembered,  the  horse 
was  a  spirited  one,  and  one  on  whose  back  I  had 
never  been  before,)  I  say,  gentlemen,  I  submit 
to  you,  whether  I  could,  without  being  a  con- 
juror, curb  in  my  horse,  take  a  full  glass  of 
brandy  and  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
enabled  to  take  a  phial  from  my  pocket,  pull 
out  the  cork,  pour  some  of  its  contents  into  the 
glass,  replace  the  cork  in  the  phial,  and  the 
phial  in  my  pocket,  without  any  part  of  the 
action  being  witnessed  ?  My  lord,  and  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  the  charge  is  an  absurd  one. 
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and  not  to  be  entertained.  Again,  if  I  had 
done  all  this,  is  it  likely — is  it  reasonable,  that 
I  should  not  only  have  allowed  my  fellow- 
prisoner  to  drink  from  it,  but  also  have  done 
the  same  myself?  It  is  true  that  my  poor 
deceased  friend  said  it  was  not  so  good  as  usual. 
It  is  true  that  he  appealed  to  me  for  my  opinion 
respecting  it.  And  it  is  equally  true,  that  I 
stated  I  did  not  taste  anything  in  particular 
the  matter  with  it.  The  fact  is,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  my  deceased  friend  had,  several  times, 
on  our  ride  spoken  boastingly  of  the  brandy  and 
water  to  be  obtained  at  that  particular  and.,  as 
he  called  it,  favourite  public-house.  It  is  very 
true  that,  although  I  have  admitted  I  said  I  did 
not  taste  anything  in  particular  the  matter  with 
it,  I  felt  very  well  satisfied  that  whatever  opinion 
my  friend  might  entertain  of  its  goodness,  it 
was  far  from  the  best  that  I  had  ever  tasted, 
ut,  thinking  that  he  was  acting  in  a  manner 
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very  common  upon  such  occasions — in  short, 
gentlemen,  thinking  that  my  friend  was  saying 
the  very  opposite  to  what  he  thought,  to  urge 
me  to  speak  my  opinion  more  freely,  I  spoke 
contrary,  as  I  have  stated,  partly  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  injure  the  house,  and  partly  that  I  did 
not  then  wish  to  have  any  argument  with  my 
friend  about  it.  Gentlemen, — this  charge,  if 
possible,  appears  a  thousand  times  less  plausible 
than  the  first.  As  I  have  spoken  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  I  appeal  to  all  who  hear  me. 
whether  I  have  not  followed  the  witness  cor- 
rectly, I  say,  looking  at  the  circumstance  as  I 
have  put  it,  it  amounts — I  mean  the  action 
which  is  in  the  indictment  imputed  to  me — to 
an  absolute  impossibility ! 

"  I  will  now,  my  lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  say  a  few  words  as  to  my  conduct  to  my 
deceased  friend  during  the  whole  of  that  event- 
ful day  which  preceded  his  death.  Several  of 
the   witnesses   who    have    been  brought    here 
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against  me  have  stated  that  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  my  behaviour ;  that  we  appeared 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  when  we  arrived  at 
Marshend ;  that,  our  ride  out  afterwards  was 
not  proposed  by  me,  but  by  the  deceased  him- 
self; and  also,  that  it  was  a  general  invitation 
to  the  company.  That  the  party,  as  it  was 
made  up,  was  merely  the  work  of  chance. 
That,  when  I  returned,  I  appeared  very  kind 
to  him ;  and  that  I  even  desired  that  a  doctor 
might  be  sent  for.  That  he  refused  it,  and 
begged  me  to  assist  him  to  his  bed-room, 
where  I  was  afterwards  found  sitting  by  his 
side,  with  the  door  open,  doing  all  I  could  to 
soothe  him. 

M  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  has  made 
it  a  matter  of  feeling,  in  not  calling,  as  witnesses, 
either  my  mother  or  the  mother  of  my  fellow- 
prisoner.  I  would  to  God  he  had  acted  with 
more  feeling,  and  talked  less  about  it.     If  he 
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had  summoned  the  mother  of  my  fellow-pri- 
soner, I  should  have  been  enabled  to  prove  by 
her,  that,  when  she  brought  the  wine  in,  I  again 
begged  that  a  doctor  might  be  sent  for,  and  was 
again  refused. 

"  About  the  trouble  the  learned  gentleman 
has  taken  to  prove  that  I  did  once  buy  some 
poison  to  destroy  rats,  I  shall  say  no  more  than 
beg  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  I  not  only  did 
employ  it  for  that  purpose,  but  that  I  actually 
succeeded  in  my  object,  which  has  been  proved 
beyond  question  by  my  last  witness. 

"  Having  thus,  my  lord,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  disposed  of  the  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced  against  me,  I  shall  proceed  to 
notice  that  strange  tissue  of  falsehood  which 
has  been  strung  together,  and  read  as  my  fellow- 
prisoner's  confession. 

"It  appears  to  me  that  all  who  have  heard 
that,  and  have  heard  what  the  witnesses  have 
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spoken  against  me,  must  at  once  perceive  that 
some  very  christian  person  has  concocted  that 
mis-called  confession  from  what  could  be  gathered 
from  them." 

The  prisoner  was  here  interrupted  by  the 
learned  judge,  who  reminded  him  that  not  only 
had  the  confession  been  taken  before  a  magis 
trate,  but  that  it  bore  the  signature  of  Mrs. 
Layton,  and  had  been  by  her,  in  his  presence, 
responded  to. 

kt  I  am  fully  aware  of  all  this,  my  lord," 
resumed  the  prisoner,  nothing  daunted ;  "  but 
although  my  fellow- prisoner  has  this  day  said 
she  delivered  it  as  it  is  written,  she  has  any- 
thing but  said  that  she  then  delivered  the  truth. 
If  she  now  admits  that  it  is  true,  how  comes  it, 
at  this  late  period  of  the  day,  that  she  is  here  ? 
Why,  if  it  were  true,  did  she  not  plead  guilty, 
and  adhere  to  it  to  the  letter  ?  My  lord,  that 
the  statement  is  a  fabrication  I  boldly  assert, 
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but  how  or  by  whom  fabricated  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say. 

"  It  appears  that  it  first  saw  the  light  shortly 
after  her  arrival  in  Maidstone.  I  doubt  whether 
she  was  in  her  senses  at  the  time.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  surprised  and  frightened  at  everything 
around  her,  she  was  wrought  upon  by  the  hope 
of  freedom,  to  state  something  which  had  a 
tendency  to  criminate  me.  Why,  I  ask,  if  the 
statement  is  true,  why  was  it  not  made  at 
Marshend,  when  she  was  openly  and  honestly 
urged  to  say  all  she  knew  about  it?  My  lord, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, — I  again  repeat,  that 
it  is  a  gross  fabrication;  and,  should  it  occasion 
blood  to  be  shed,  may  God  Almighty  visit  the 
offence  upon  the  head  not  only  of  the  fabri- 
cators, but  of  every  one  that  becomes  a  party  to 
the  mischief  which  it  meditates. 

"  I  have  now,  my  lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  but  a  few  words  to  add.     I  beg  it  to  be 
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particularly  remembered,  that,  on  the  day  on 
which  I  am  charged  with  having  murdered  my 
friend,  I  was  but  one  amongst  a  number  of  visiters 
at  his  house.  I  have  hinted  at  no  suppositions, 
supposing  he  were  poisoned,  to  point  out  the  per- 
son's by  whom  it  might  have  been  done.  I  have 
confined  myself ,  as  I  conceived  it  my  duty,  merely 
to  the  proving,  that,  if  a  murder  were  com- 
mitted, I  was  not  the  murderer.  There  appears 
scarcely  occasion  for  me  to  add,  that,  if  I  had 
contemplated  such  a  crime,  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  set  forth  as  accomplished,  is  the 
very  last  way  in  which  it  can  be  supposed  that 
I  should  have  committed  it.  Had  I  not  had 
every  opportunity  to  do  it,  as  if  by  accident, 
while  he  was  at  my  mother's  house  ;  and  should 
I  not  have  had  again  on  his  return  ? 

•'  My  lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  —  I 
shall  say  no  more.  I  place  myself  in  your 
hands,  in  the  firm  hope  of,  notwithstanding  all 
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that  has  been  said  against  me,  that  you  will  do 
me  justice,  nor  be  prejudiced  by  the  popular 
falsehoods  which  I  understand  have  been  spread 
far  and  wide  to  my  injury,  and  the  discredit  of 
all  persons  therein  concerned." 

When  the  prisoner  had  finished  his  defence, 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  again  rose  and 
addressed  the  court,  in  a  short  speech,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  destroying  the  effect  which 
the  prisoner's  earnest  and  fearless  manner  had 
produced  on  the  jury.  I  shall  not,  however, 
enter  into  that,  but  proceed  at  once  to  the 
summing-up  of  the  learned  judge. 

In  all  the  majesty  and  solemnity  of  his  office, 
he  began  by  entering  fully  into  the  evidence 
that  had  been  produced  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  examining  it  in  all  its  bearings 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  He  next  came 
to  the  evidence  which  the  prisoner  had  pro- 
duced,   and    pointed    out    clearly,    fairly,    and 
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distinctly,  that  if  the  jury  believed  what  had 
been  stated  for  him,  he  ought  in  justice  to 
have  the  benefit  of  it.  He  then  took  up  the 
prisoner's  defence,  which  he  reviewed  in  the 
same  masterly  manner.  In  the  course  of  which 
he  observed,  that  the  prisoner  appeared  to  be 
labouring  under  a  great  mistake  when  he 
asserted,  that  he  did  not  conceive  that  that  court 
had  anything  to  do  with  his  private  character 
previous  to  the  murder.  He  begged  to  state, 
most  earnestly  and  impressively,  not  only  to  the 
ier,  but  to  all  who  heard  him,  that  a  man's 
private  character  in  a  court  of  justice  is  of  the 
most  material  consequence. 

Then  alluding  to  the  main  feature  in  the 
prosecution,  he  went  on  to  say.  that  what  the 
prisoner  had  said  about  it,  must  be  looked  upon 
only  as  an  assertion.  He  had  said  it,  wa  sa  fabri- 
cation, and  it  was  for  the  jury  to  decide  upon  its 
merits.  On  the  part  of  the  prosecution  it  had 
vol.  u.  x 
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been  sworn  to,  as  not  only  having  been  taken 
before  the  magistrate  as  set  forth  at  the  com- 
mencement, but  that  it  had  been,  as  stated  in 
the  body  of  it,  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of 
the  female  prisoner. 

After  having  said  this,  and  much  more  of  a 
like  nature,  he  concluded  his  impressive  charge, 
by  declaring  his  firm  assurance  that  the  jury 
would  not  pronounce  a  hasty  or  unjust  sen- 
tence. 

The  jurymen  having  conversed  a  few  mo- 
ments amongst  themselves,  intimated  their 
desire  to  retire,  which  they  accordingly  did. 

I  will  now  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few 
remarks  which  were  made  on  the  behaviour  of 
the  prisoners  during  the  day.  By  the  time  the 
learned  judge  had  concluded  his  charge  to  the 
jury,  the  evening  was  fast  closing  in.  Through- 
out the  whole  day,  Susan  appeared  the  same 
penitent    creature ;    and    continued    the    same 
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modest  behaviour  as  when  she  first  entered  the 
court.  Three  several  times  her  child  was 
brought  to  her  to  be  suckled.  Many  have 
supposed,  that  this  was  planned  by  some  pity- 
ing friend,  to  work  upon  the  sympathy  of  her 
judges.  I  am,  however,  persuaded,  that  it  was 
entirely  in  accordance  with  her  own  request, 
and  arising  from  a  very  different  motive. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  she  looked  upon  her 
child,  at  its  birth,  with  a  horror  approaching  to 
desperation ;  but  that,  after  some  time,  she 
became  more  gentle,  and  resolved  to  act  the 
part  of  a  kind  mother  to  it.  And,  as  it  was  the 
first  and  chief  witness  to  her  having  fallen  into 
a  state  of  deadly  sin,  to  have  it  as  much  as 
possible  in  her  presence,  that  she  might  thereby 
be  reminded  of  the  dreadful  situation  in  which 
she  stood  both  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man. 

Great  delays  had  arisen  during  the  day,  from 
the  manner  in  which  Charles  had  endeavoured 

x  2 
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to  make  the  witnesses  contradict  each  other. 
Not  one  who  had  given  evidence  against  him 
but  he  cross-examined  at  great  length,  and, 
more  than  once,  with  so  impudent  an  air,  that 
he  was  called  to  order  by  the  judge.  None 
could  but  admire  the  strength  of  his  nerves 
and  the  apparent  acuteness  of  his  intellect,  but 
this  was  more  than  balanced  by  contempt  and 
scorn,  when  they  thought  of  the  manner  in 
which  those  blessings  of  God  had  been  employed 
and  abused. 

When  his  fellow-prisoner's  confession  was 
read,  it  was  observed  by  all,  that  he  kept  his  eyes 
constantly  fixed  upon  her,  as  if  anxious  to  dis 
cover  her  intention  respecting  it,  or  to  convey 
some  secret  intelligence  to  her.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  disappointed,  for  Susan,  neither  then  nor 
at  any  other  part  of  the  day  sought  to  com- 
municate with  him.  She  stood  or  sat  with  her 
eyes  chiefly  cast  to  the  ground;  and,  when  she 
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did  raise  them,  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  in  a 
timid  glance,  either  towards  the  judge  or  jury. 
When  Charles  commenced  his  defence,  it  was 
with  an  earnestness  and  energy  befitting  a 
better  cause;  and  this  rather  increased  than 
otherwise,  as  he  went  on;  and,  doubtless,  by  the 
time  he  finished,  many,  who  had  before  thought 
him  guilty,  found  themselves  very  doubtful  of 
their  judgment.  Nor  did  the  closing  address 
of  the  counsel  very  materially  allay  their  doubts. 
But  when  the  judge  came  to  speak  with  the 
temperate  coolness  and  impartiality  of  his  cha- 
racter, their  thoughts  began  to  subside  into 
their  former  channel;  and,  by  the  time  that  the 
charge  was  completed,  there  were  few  who 
remained  doubtful  of  the  prisoner's  guilt. 

After  the  jury  had  been  absent  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  court  was  suddenly 
hushed  into  silence  by  their  announced  return. 
When   the   usual    ceremonies    had    been   gone 

x  3 
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through,  and  they  had  again  taken  their  places, 
the  clerk  of  the  court  demanded  whether  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar  were  "guilty,"  or  "not 
guilty?" 

"  In  a  solemn  and  broken  voice,  the  foreman 
answered,  "We  find  Charles  Hayling  guilty  of 
the  murder,  and  Susan  Layton  as  an  accessory 
before  the  fact;  and  we  beg  most  earnestly  to 
recommend  the  said  Susan  Layton  to  mercy." 

The  verdict  appeared  to  produce  one  universal 
murmur  of  satisfaction  throughout  the  court, 
amidst  which  the  prisoner  Charles,  who  had 
shown  so  much  boldness  during  his  trial,  was 
quite  overwhelmed  with  what  he  heard.  In 
the  agony  and  fear  which  came  upon  him,  he 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and,  in  the  most 
abject  terms,  while  the  tears  flowed  from  his 
eyes,  begged  for  mercy. 

"  Silence !"  cried  the  judge,  in  a  stern  voice ; 
and,  in  a  moment,  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
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loud  sobbing  of  the  unmanned  Charles.  And 
now  the  eyes  of  Susan  were,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  morning,  fixed  upon  him,. and  with 
such  agaze,  that  had  he  then  beheld  her,  it  must 
have  frenzied  his  very  soul.  Pity  and  contempt 
appeared  to  be  struggling  in  her  bosom  for  the 
mastery,  mingled  with  a  wonder,  how  so  abject 
a  thing  as  he  now  appeared  could  ever  have 
exercised  so  evil  an  influence  over  her  as  he  had 
done.  But  these  thoughts  were  permitted  but 
little  time  to  expand,  for  the  judge,  putting  on 
the  black  cap,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of 
the  court,  re-called  her  mind  to  a  full  sense  of 
her  present  situation,  by  proceeding  as  follows ; 
and  addressing  himself  directly  to  her. 

"Before,"  said  he,  "I  utter  the  dreadful 
sentence  of  the  law,  which  your  great  crime  has 
called  upon  me  to  pronounce,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  address  a  few  words  to  you;  and  I  entreat 
you,  as  a  christian  and  a  friend,  to  give  me 
your  most  serious  and  earnest  attention. 
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"  At  the  commencement  of  your  trial,  you 
stood  charged  with  one  of  the  most  heinous 
crimes  that  it  is  possible  for  a  human  being 
to  be  guilty  of.  After  a  most  patient  and 
impartial  investigation,  you  have  been  con- 
demned. 

"  For  murder  there  never  can  be  an  excuse, 
even  when  viewed  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.  What  then  can  be  said  for  the 
crime  which  has  been  proved  against  you  ? 
Consider  what  relation  you  bore  to  him  whose 
body  is  now,  through  your  crime,  untimely 
mouldering  in  the  dust.  Had  he  not  long 
proved  himself  your  friend  ? — nay,  was  he  not 
your  husband  ?  One  whom  you  had,  but  a  few 
hours  previously  sworn,  before  the  altar  of  the 
high  God,  not  only  to  honour  and  obey,  but  to 
comfort  and  help  in  sickness  and  —  " 

"  O,  spare  me,  spare  me,  my  lord,  these 
bitter  reflections!"  cried  Susan,  in  a  transport 
of  agony. 
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"  My  duty  is  a  painful  one,"  replied  the  judge, 
wiping  his  eyes,  "  but  it  is,  also,  imperative. 
I  must  endeavour  to  bring  you  to  a  sense  of 
your  dreadful  crime ;  to  show  you  how  utterly 
impossible  it  is,  that  the  recommendation  for 
mercy,  which  you  have  heard  delivered  with 
the  verdict,  can,  for  a  moment,  be  attended  to. 

"  Doubtless,"  continued  he,  "  there  is  not  a 
soul  present  which  hears  me  but  pities  you  from 

its  inmost  depth  ;  but  the  law  demands  justice, 
not  pity. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  only  to  add,  that  any 
hope  of  a  mitigation  of  your  sentence  which 
may  be  held  out  to  you,  must,  on  your  part, 
be  listened  to  in  the  most  cautious  manner,  as  I 
am  persuaded,  that  however  much  pity  your 
youth  and  inexperience  may  beget,  nothing  can 
avert  your  doom.  I,  therefore,  entreat  you  to 
turn  all  your  thoughts  to  that  God  whom  you 
have   so  greatly   sinned   against,   and  pray  to 


Him  for  that  pardon  which  must  be  denied  you 
here. 

"  As  for  you,"  he  continued,  addressing  the 
male- prisoner,  "  to  talk  to  you  of  mercy,  would 
be  but  to  insult  the  ears  of  humanity,  and  to 
encourage  like  monsters  as  yourself  to  grow  up 
in  society  to  trample  both  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  in  the  dust.  Rather  let  me  hold  up  you 
hardihood  in  the  most  fearful  crime  that  on< 
man  can  be  guilty  of  against  another,  and  th 
punishment  which  has  come  upon  it,  as  a  warn 
ing  to  others,  to  convince  all  who,  like  your 
self,  would  shrink  from  no  crime  to  accomplish 
their  purposes,  that  however  cunningly  the) 
may  work,  however  deep-laid  may  be  theii 
schemes,  they  cannot  escape  from  the  vengeanct 
of  Almighty  God,  the  ruler  and  observer  of  al 
things. 

"  Be  assured,  that  you  have  nothing  to  hop$ 
from   the   pity   or   mercy  of  your  fellow- men, 
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Use,  therefore,  the  brief  space  which  is  yet  left 
you  in  seeking  for  mercy  where  haply  it  may 
not  be  denied.  And  may  God  Almighty  in  his 
mercy  bring  you  to  a  true  sense  of  your  great 
crime,  and  grant  you  a  timely  and  true  re- 
pentance. 

"  It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  pass  the 
sentence  of  the  law  upon  you."  Then  using 
the  form  appointed  for  such  awful  occasions,  he 
continued  to  direct  the  prisoners'  attention 
heavenward,  concluding  by  saying,  "  And  may 
God  Almighty  have  mercy  upon  your  miserable 
souls." 

During  this  address,  there  was  scarcely  a  dry 
eye  in  the  whole  court.  Even  the  officers,  to 
whom  such  scenes  were  but  too  common,  were 
greatly  moved  with  sorrow  and  pity,  to  see 
Susan,  so  young  and  beautiful,  condemned  to 
such  a  sad  and  dismal  end. 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  the 
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prisoners  were  led  from  the  bar,  Susan,  now 
that  she  knew  for  certain  what  would  be  her 
fate,  appeared  to  rise  superior  to  it,  as  if  she 
had  indeed,  as  her  humane  judge  had  directed 
her,  appealed  to  that  throne  of  mercy,  to  which 
none,  who  approach  it  with  a  contrite  and 
repentant  spirit,  appeal  in  vain. 

With  Charles  the  case  was  far  otherwise,  yet, 
when  he  had  left  the  court,  he  did  not  give  way 
to  his  childish  and  cowardly  tears ;  but  there 
was  a  cloud  upon  his  brow,  and  a  doggedness 
in  his  manner,  which  spoke  of  anything  but 
resignation  and  comfort.  No  tear  of  pity  or 
compassion  bedewed  the  cheeks  of  those  who 
conducted  him  to  his  cell.  No  gentle  humanity 
was  rising  up  in  their  bosoms,  anxious  to  speak 
words  of  comfort  to  their  prisoner.  A  feeling 
of  contempt,  almost  approaching  to  hatred,  was 
in  the  hearts  and  on  the  countenances  of  all 
around  him,  and  he  was  left  in  his  cell  with  as 
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little  pity  as  he  had  exercised  towards  his  victim, 
for  whose  violent  death  he  was  soon  to  suffer  in 
a  like  violent  one. 


vol.  n. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  trial,  Edward  and 
Henry  were  at  the  court,  and,  through  the  kind 
offices  of  their  friend  at  the  prison,  fared  better 
than  many  a  native  of  the  town. 

Placed  in  a  part  of  the  court  where  they  could 
sit  unobserved,  and  yet  see  all  that  was  going 
on,  they  remained  the  whole  of  the  day,  almost 
without  speaking  a  word.  Edward's  attention 
was  completely  engrossed  with  the  business  of  the 
court.  Henry's,  on  the  contrary,  was,  in  a  great 
part,  devoted  to  his  friend.  Several  times  he  had 
observed  him  trembling  violently  with  excite- 
ment, and  as  often  had  been  about  to  speak  and 
propose  that  they  should  leave  the  place  and  go 
out  into  the  air,  but  he  had  been  as  often  re- 
strained by  observing  the  transitory  nature  of 
his  emotions. 
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When,  however,  the  judge  had  finished  sum- 
ming-up, and  the  jury  had  retired,  Henry  saw 
that  it  would  be  madness  to  stop  to  listen  to  the 
verdict,  and,  therefore,  without  any  intimation 
of  his  intention,  dragged  his  fainting  com- 
panion along,  through  the  yielding  crowd, 
towards  the  door. 

They  had  been  the  whole  of  the  day  without 
refreshment  of  any  kind,  and  even  Henry 
himself  felt  weary  and  faint;  but  they  had  no 
friends  to  visit,  and,  consequently,  were  obliged 
to  enter  a  public-house  to  get  what  they 
required.  That  they  might  not  excite  atten- 
tion, they  drank  some  spirits  and  water  at  the 
bar,  and,  taking  a  biscuit,  left  the  house.  As 
they  came  out,  there  was  a  great  stir  and 
bustling  in  the  crowd  assembled  at  the  outside 
of  the  court.  Rising  above  the  general  din,  in 
answer  to  oft  repeated  questions,  were  heard 
the  words.  "  Guilty  !  guilty  !" 

y  2 
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"  The  trial  is  over,"  whispered  Henry.  "  Let 
us  avoid  the  crowd,  and  get  to  our  lodgings  as 
soon  as  we  can." 

"  Let  me  know  all  first,"  murmured  Edward. 

Henry  said  nothing  in  reply;  but,  seeing  a 
respectable-looking  man  coming  towards  them, 
whom  he  had  before  noticed  in  the  court,  he 
inquired  how  the  trial  had  terminated. 

"  Guilty!"  replied  the  man,  and  was  passing 
on,  when  Henry  asked  him,  if  there  was  no 
difference  in  the  sentence. 

"No!"  replied  he,  "the  jury  recommended 
the  female  prisoner  to  mercy,  but  the  judge  held 
out  no  hope  to  her." 

"  Let  us  go,"  cried  Edward;  "  the  very  air  of 
this  place  seems  impregnated  with  death." 
*  *  *  *  * 

When  Susan  had  reached  her  cell,  after  the 
dreadful  ordeal  of  the  trial  was  over,  she  learned 
that  her  baby  had  been  removed  from  the  prison, 
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and  that  she  would  not  be  permitted  to  see  it 
again.  Her  mother,  too,  was  not  there;  she 
having,  during  the  day,  aroused  from  her 
stupor,  and  given  evidence  of  a  greater  state  of 
consciousness  than  she  had  previously  done, 
was  prevailed  on  to  join  the  company  of  the 
wife  of  the  humane  turnkey,  lest  the  sudden 
shock  of  the  sentence,  which,  it  was  believed, 
in  an  early  part  of  the  day,  that  nothing  could 
avert  from  falling  on  the  head  of  her  unhappy 
daughter,  should  prove  too  much  for  her  return- 
ing reason,  and  plunge  her  once  more,  and  for 
ever,  into  the  bitter  sea  of  insanity. 

Susan  listened  patiently  to  the  cause  thus  as- 
signed for  her  loneliness ;  and  a  thrill  of  horror 
spread  through  her  frame  as  she  contemplated 
the  sorrow  and  anguish  she  had  brought  upon  all 
those  whom  nature,  and  the  God  of  nature,  had 
appointed  her  to  soothe  and  comfort.  Yet  she 
did  not  complain.     She  felt  that  she  deserved 
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even  more  than  what  she  had  or  did  suffer,  and 
her  soul  was  lifted  up  in  prayer  to  heaven  for 
forgiveness.  She  only  requested  that  she  might 
be  permitted  to  speak  to  the  chaplain  for  a  few 
minutes. 

The  good  man,  in  expectation  that  she  would 
desire  him  to  come,  had  forborne  to  press  him- 
self upon  her,  but  remained  ready  to  obey  her 
first  summons.  With  the  gentleness  of  a  man. 
whose  soul  is  removed  far  above  the  perplexities 
of  this  world,  and  yet  whose  heart  is  the  first  to 
feel  for  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
even  when  they  arise  from  indiscretion  and  sin, 
'  he  came,  with  the  big  tears  glistening  in  his 
eyes,  and  soothing  words  of  compassion  on  his 
lips. 

"  You  have  heard,"  said  Susan,  struggling  to 
suppress  her  emotion,  "  the  manner  in  which 
the  doings  of  this  dreadful  day  have  ended  ?" 

"I  have  heard  all,"   said   he.     "But  be   of 
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good  comfort ;  put  your  whole  trust  in  the 
power  and  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  God  Almighty,  in  His  great  goodness,  will 
raise  you  from  the  lowest  depths  of  bitterness 
even  to  His  own  holy  presence." 

"  Oh !  I  have  great  and  urgent  need  of  his 
bountiful  mercy,"  replied  Susan*  "I  that  am 
the  most  wicked  and  wretched  of  sinners ;  and 
I  have  much  need  of  your  assistance  in  prayer 
and  advice  to  direct  my  whole  heart  and  soul  to 
Him." 

"  I  am  but  a  poor  sinful  creature  like  your- 
self," said  the  chaplain;  yet,  be  sure,  I  shall 
be  most  content — most  happy  to  mingle  my 
prayers  with  your  prayers,  that  our  hearts  and 
affections,  in  this  time  of  trouble,  may,  through 
His  mercy,  be  enabled  to  look,  with  confidence, 
to  Him  for  a  more  essential  mercy  than  that 
which  justice  denies  you  here." 

-God   Almighty  bless  you!"    cried   Susan, 
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"  and  make  you  in  a  happier  world,  what  you 
have  been  to  me  in  this — a  ministering  angel, 
ever  in  the  glory  of  His  presence." 

"  If  it  has  pleased  Him,"  replied  the  good 
man,  meekly,  "  to  make  me  an  instrument  in 
His  gracious  hands,  to  assist  you  in  working  out 
your  salvation,  in  all  humility  of  heart,  let  me 
reply,  Blessed  be  His  holy  name,  for  to  Him 
belongeth  all  the  honour  and  praise  due  to  so 
great  and  glorious  a  work."  After  a  pause,  he 
continued,  "  But  you  are  fatigued  and  weary 
with  the  day's  excitement.  You  had  better 
retire  to  rest,  that  you  may  arise  early  in  the 
coming  morning  with  all  your  faculties  re- 
freshed, and  be  thereby  better  enabled  to  offer 
up  your  whole  soul  to  Him  in  the  fulness  of 
christian  hope," 

"  I  have  neither  desire  nor  inclination  for 
rest  or  sleep,"  cried  Susan.  "  My  soul  is  aroused 
to  the   danger  of    the   dreadful    precipice    on 
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which  I  stand.  I  feel  that  I  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose  in  sleep,  or  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  rest. 
It  was  for  this  purpose  that  I  wished  to  speak 
to  you.  You  know  I  have  but  two  days  to  re- 
main here ;  during  which  time,  if  God  Almighty 
seal  not  my  pardon,  how  dreadful — how  fear- 
fully dreadful  must  he  my  end!"  And  she 
shuddered  at  the  thought. 

"  To  despair  of  God's  mercy,"  calmly  ob- 
served her  comforter,  "  is  but  adding  sin  upon 
sin." 

"  Then,  God  in  his  mercy  keep  me  from  it !" 
cried  Susan ;  "  for,  indeed,  I  feel  that  I  am 
almost  pressed  to  the  earth  with  the  burden 
that  is  upon  me.  But  let  me  finish  what  I  would 
say.  Before  I  can  look  to  heaven  with  a  full 
hope  that  God  is  willing  and  ready  to  pardon  my 
sins,  there  is  one  of  my  fellow-creatures  whom, 
above  all  others  now  alive,  I  have  injured,  and 
to  whom  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  first  most 
fully  and  completely  reconciled." 
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"  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  he  of  whom 
I  speak  is  now,  if  not  in  the  town,  at  least  in 
its  neighbourhood.  If  I  may,  as  I  earnestly 
desire,  be  permitted  to  see  him,  I  would  do  so 
without  loss  of  time.  Sir,  I  would  see  him  as 
early  to-morrow  as  possible,  that  I  may  take, 
through  him,  a  farewell  of  all  that  was  ever 
dear  to  me  on  earth,  and  then  dedicate  the  few 
short  hours  that  will  remain  to  me  to  that  God 
before  whom  I  must  so  soon  appear.'8 

"  Be  assured,"  said  her  kind  visiter,  "  that 
your  desire,  holy  as  it  is,  will  be  unhesitatingly 
complied  with.  Where  is  this  friend  to  be 
found?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Susan ;  "  but  I 
believe  my  kind-hearted  keeper  does.  He 
would  have  told  me  something  about  him  this 
morning,  but  I  checked  him,  lest  my  thoughts 
should  be  too  much  occupied  with  the  things  of 
this  world,  when  I  felt  that  I  so  much  needed 
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assistance  from  above  to  bear  up  against  the 
great  misery  with  which  I  was  oppressed.  I 
am  told,  too,  that  I  may  not  see  my  poor 
innocent  babe  again.  I  do  not  desire  to  have 
her  with  me ;  yet  I  would  see  her  and  my  poor 
mother  once  again,  that  I  might  take  an  eternal 
farewell  of  them  together.  Oh  !  sir,"  she  con- 
tinued, bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  "  you 
have  been  very  kind  to  me — far  more  so  than  I 
deserved.  Oh  !  may  I  hope  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so — that  you  will  endeavour  to  get 
this,  my  last  sad  request,  granted." 

"  Compose  yourself,"  said  the  worthy  chap- 
lain, scarcely  less  moved  than  the  repentant 
sinner  at  his  feet,  "  I  will  do  my  utmost  that 
your  mind  may  be  set  at  rest.  And  now," 
he  continued,  kneeling  down  by  her  side  (for 
she  had  sunk  upon  her  knees  when  appealing  to 
his  goodness),  "  let  us  join  in  a  humble  and 
hearty  prayer,  that  God  will  look  down  with  an 
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eye  of  mercy,  and  grant  you  that  contrition  of 
spirit,  and  peace  of  mind,  to  which  you  are  so 
earnest  to  attain." 

After  they  had  spent  some  time  in  fervent 
prayer,  the  good  man  saw  that  his  companion 
was  much  more  composed.  He  returned  thanks, 
therefore,  blessing  God  that  he  was  found  an 
acceptable  servant  in  His  sight,  since  his  labours 
were  so  manifestly  encouraged  and  approved. 

When  they  had  arisen  from  their  knees,  he 
used  much  persuasion,  that  she  should  endea- 
vour to  sleep,  if  but  for  a  little  while;  which 
when  she  promised  she  would  do,  he  left  her, 
with  the  assurance  that  he  would  visit  her  again 
very  early  in  the  morning. 

His  next  care  was  to  see  the  turnkey,  and 
learn  from  him  where  the  person  was  to  be 
found  whom  the  object  of  his  compassion  was 
so  earnest  to  see.  In  a  few  minutes,  he  obtained 
the  necessary  information,  and,  without  delay. 
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as  the  evening  was  fine  and  the  distance  trifling, 
resolved  to  walk  over  to  the  lodgings  of  my 
young  friends.  When  he  arrived,  and  the 
object  of  his  visit  being  made  known,  as  may  be 
expected,  he  was  listened  to  with  the  utmost 
attention  and  reverence.  Edward  was  quite  at 
a  loss  how  to  express  the  gratitude  with  which 
his  heart  was  overflowing  at  this  great  and 
unexpected  kindness  evinced  towards  him  by  a 
stranger. 

The  good  man,  however,  did  not  content 
himself  with  the  mere  appointment  for  the 
morrow ;  but,  seeing  how  greatly  Edward  was 
excited,  employed  himself,  for  some  time,  in 
talking  to  him  on  the  uncertainty  of  this  life, 
and  the  little  to  be  feared  from  what  is  called 
death,  or  the  shape  in  which  it  may  come  upon 
us,  if  we  are  prepared  to  meet  our  God. 

What  tidings  of  peace  an  approving  con- 
science whispered  to  this  excellent  man  when 
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he,    that  night,   retired   to   rest,   I  know  not, 
doubtless,  he  had  his  reward. 

To  Edward  his  visit  was  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial character,  as  it  entirely  put  aside  any 
necessity  for  argument  as  to  their  next  day's 
proceeding,  and  gave  him  full  assurance,  that  if 
mercy  was  denied  to  the  poor  prisoner  here,  she 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  gain  a  more  efficient  for- 
giveness in  a  higher  sphere.  "With  this  sooth- 
ing reflection  he  retired  to  rest,  and  his  com- 
panion was  rejoiced  to  observe,  that,  in  a  short 
time,  he  fell  into  an  apparently  refreshing 
slumber. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

On  the  following-  morning,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  my  young  friends  were  at  the  prison ; 
and,  as  the  kind-hearted  clergyman  had  arranged 
for  their  reception,  they  were  at  once  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  the  penitent  prisoner.  Pass- 
ing along  a  dark  passage,  they  followed  the 
turnkey,  until  he  stopped  and  gave  a  gentle  tap 
at  the  door  by  their  side.  In  the  still  silence 
that  ensued,  they  heard  a  voice  from  within 
say,  "  Pray  come  in!"  The  voice  was  recog- 
nized by  Edward  as  the  voice  of  her  whom  he 
had  once  so  tenderly  loved  ;  he  leaned  more 
heavily  on  the  arm  of  his  companion,  and  his 
whole  frame  quivered  with  expectation.  A  few 
more  steps,  and  he  was  in  her  cell ;  and  there 
wa6  Susan,  more  beautiful  in  her  sorrow  than 
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he  had  ever  beheld  her  when  full  of  joy  and 
gladness. 

By  her  side,  stood  that  kind-hearted  man  who 
had  accomplished  their  meeting,  and  through 
whose  assistance,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty,  her  mind  had  become  so  calm  and 
composed,  that,  for  a  few  moments,  Edward 
and  his  companion  stood  and  gazed  upon  her  in 
silent  astonishment.  She  appeared  to  them 
more  like  an  angel  of  light  than  a  criminal 
about  to  suffer  a  most  dreadful  and  cruel  death ; 
and,  as  they  looked  upon  her,  all  selfish  thoughts 
forsook  them.  Edward  no  longer  beheld  her 
with  the  eye  of  a  lover,  but,  with  the  deep 
emotion  of  a  christian,  as  one  who  was  about  to 
flee  to  that  place  where  trouble  is  no  more. 

"  You  look  surprised  and  filled  with  astonish- 
ment," said  the  chaplain,  breaking  the  silence. 
"  You  did  not  expect  to  find  your  poor  friend 
thus  composed  ?" 
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"  Indeed,  sir,  I  did  not,"  replied  Edward ; 
"  but  it  is  a  blessed  sight." 

"  'It  is  theLord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous 
in  our  eyes!'  "  added  the  chaplain,  applying  the 
text  of  scripture  to  much  effect.  Having  said 
this,  he,  with  Henry,  passed  from  the  cell. 

"  I  wished  to  see  you  once  again,"  began 
Susan,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  "  to  bid  you 
a  last  and  eternal  adieu ;  but  first,  on  my  knees, 
to  implore  that  pardon,  of  which  I  stand  so 
much  in  need,  for  all  the  misery  and  pain  I  have, 
through  my  wickedness,  occasioned  you." 

The  feeling  which  had  acted  upon  Edward 
as  a  charm,  and  taken  all  his  thoughts  heaven- 
ward, in  a  moment  was  dashed  to  nought. 
Susan  appeared  again  herself  as  in  the  days 
when  each  heart  was  full  of  joy  and  happiness, 
and  his  whole  thoughts  turned  upon  the  base- 
ness of  the  wretch  who  had  destroyed  her. 
Instead  of  speaking  of  pardon,  he  exclaimed,  as 
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he  attempted  to  lift  her  from  her  knees — 
"Oh!  Susan,  Susan;  do  not  kneel  to  me.  I 
cannot  bear  it."  Finding-  that  she  gently  re- 
sisted his  desire,  he  turned  from  her,  in  an 
agony  of  passion,  exclaiming — ■ 

"  Oh  !  wretch  !  wretch  !  May  thy  mischief 
follow  thee  —  may  it  cling  to  thee  —  may  it 
curse — " 

"  Stop  !  stop  !  "  cried  Susan,  interrupting 
him,  "  I  beseech  you  utter  not  a  curse  !" 

"  Not  on  thee — not  on  thee  ;  but — " 

"  On  no  one  !"  said  Susan,  "  or  how  shall  I 
hope  for  pardon." 

"  Do  not  kneel  to  me,"  sobbed  Edward;  "I 
cannot,  indeed  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you.  I  feel 
that  I  am  as  guilty  as  yourself  in  that  I  did  not 
make  myself  acquainted,  ere  it  was  too  late, 
with  the  practices  of  that  vile  man.  O.  had  I 
acted  with  the  vigour  and  energy  becoming  the 
character  of  my  age,  how  very  different  might 
our  meeting  now  have   been  !     Rise !  rise !    I 
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implore  you  to  rise  !  "  And  he  again  turned 
from  her,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Edward,"  said  Susan,  in  a  deep  and  solemn 
tone,  "  you  know  not  how  your  present  beha- 
viour afflicts  me.  If  you  did,  I  am  sure  you 
would  strive  to  he  more  calm;  nor  risk,  by 
talking  thus,  however  generously,  of  other  days, 
the  drawing  of  my  soul  back  to  the  bitterness  of 
reflection,  arising  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
earthly  happiness  which  my  own  sinful  acts 
have  not  only  banished  from  myself,  but,  alas  ! 
I  fear  also  from  my  friends  for  ever." 

For  a  few  moments  Edward  struggled  with 
his  emotion,  and  then  rose  superior  to  it,  as  he 
inquired,  in  a  broken  and  tremulous  voice,  what 
she  would  have  him  say. 

"I  have  wronged  you,"  replied  Susan,  ,;  and 
I  bless  God  that  I  have  become  deeply  sensible 
of  it.  Can  you,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
misery  that  I  have  brought  upon  you,  speak 
from  your  heart  that  pardon  which  will  allow 
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me  the  more  earnestly  to  render  up  my  whole 
soul  to  God,  from  whom  alone  I  can  hope  for 
pardon  hereafter." 

"  If  you  have  wronged  me,"  cried  Edward, 
"  God  knows  how  freely  and  sincerely  I  do 
forgive  you." 

"  And  he  you  would  have  cursed  ?"  added 
Susan. 

"Can  you  sue  for  mercy  for  him?"  cried 
Edward. 

"  I  would  not  die,"  continued  Susan,  "  and 
know  that  a  sentiment  of  ill-feeling  existed 
in  the  world  through  my  unhappy — alas ! 
through  my  wilful  and  dreadful  crime.  Say 
that  you  not  only  forgive  me,  but  that  you 
will  not  curse  the  memory  of  any  one  on  my 
account." 

"  It  is  a  hard  thing  you  desire  of  me,"  replied 
Edward. 

"  But  you  will  not — you  cannot  deny  it  me?" 
rejoined  Susan,  eagerly. 
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11 1  can  do  nothing,"  cried  Edward,  "contrary 
to  your  desire.     Rise,  rise  !  I  beseech  you." 

"  And  my  poor  mother?"  said  Susan. 

11  Yes,  yes  !"  cried  Edward,  "  I  could  pardon 
the  whole  world,  rather  than  see  you  in  that 
supplicating  posture  before  me." 

"God  bless  you!"  cried  Susan,  with  the  fer- 
vency of  truth,  as  she  arose  from  her  knees, 
11  and  guard  and  keep  your  feet  from  the  snares 
of  ungodly  and  wicked  men.  I  have  now,"  she 
continued,  "  but  little  more  to  request ;  and  yet 
that  little  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  my 
peace  of  mind.  You  know  how  dreadfully  my 
poor  mother  has  been  afflicted  ?" 

"Yes!"  replied  Edward,  "I  saw  her,  and 
endeavoured  to  comfort  her,  but  it  availed 
nothing." 

"  It  was  generous  and  forgiving  in  you  to  do 
so.  Perhaps,  you  do  not  know  that  she  is  now 
within  the  walls  of  this  fearful  place?" 
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"Yes;  I  have  beard  she  is,"  replied  Edward. 

"  I  am  told,"  continued  Susan,  "  that  this 
morning  she  awoke  in  a  state  of  complete 
consciousness;  and  that  she  has  but  a  dim 
recollection  of  the  dreadful  events  which  have 
lately  taken  place,  and  from  which  she  has  been 
so  great  a  sufferer.  If  it  should  please  God  to 
prolong  her  life,  doubtless  my  crimes  will  fix 
the  scorn  of  the  world  upon  her,  and  she  may 
live  to  suffer  want  and  neglect. 

"  This,  this,  Edward,  is  a  fearful  anticipation, 
and  it  fills  my  heart  with  anguish.  My  mother — 
my  poor  mother !  Oh  !  it  makes  the  tears  gush 
anew  from  my  eyes,  when  I  think  of  the  much 
suffering  I  may  yet  occasion  her.  Tell  me  j 
should  she  live,  will  you,  at  times,  go  and  see 
her,  and  endeavour  to  speak  comfort  to  her 
declining  years?" 

11  With  God's  help  I  will,"  answered  Edward  ; 
"  and   He    alone   can    know  how    willingly — 
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but.  I  shall  not  live  to  do  it ;  I  shall  soon 
follow  you  •  to  that  bourne  from  whence  none 
return.'  " 

"  You  must  not  think  of  it,"  cried  Susan, 
eagerly;  "it  would  be  sinful  to  despair.  No, 
no  !  You  will  live. — live,  Edward,  to  think  of 
me  as  one  of  another  age,  when  your  children 
shall  be  to  you  what  I  ought  to  have  been  to 
my  bereaved  parent." 

-No,  no!"  sighed  Edward. 

4i  You  will  live,"  continued  Susan,  "  to 
remember  my  words ;  and  to  know,  that,  in  the 
hour  of  affliction,  I  spoke  truly  of  the  comforts 
of  your  declining  years.  Say,  therefore,  that 
you  will  not  forget  or  neglect  my  poor  mother!" 

•'All  that  you  desire  I  came  prepared  to 
grant,"  sobbed  Edward. 

After  this,  there  was  silence  for  a  few 
moments ;  when  Susan  said,  "  There  is  now 
but  one   dreadful  fear  that  presses  upon   my 
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heart  besides  that  which  I  feel  when  I  look  for 
the  hope  of  my  own  salvation." 

"  And  what  is  that?"  asked  Edward. 

♦;  That  poor  deluded,  deceived,  and  murdered 
man,"  shudderingly  replied  Susan.  "  He  was 
taken  off  in  the  midst  of  life  and  happy 
thoughtlessness.  Oh !  if  he  died  unprepared 
and  unforgiven,  how  can  I,  who  assisted  to 
plunge  him  into  an  eternity  of  misery,  look  to 
heaven  with  any  hope  of  an  eternity  of  happi- 
ness ?" 

**  We  are  taught  to  believe,  that  each  man's 
sins  will  be  visited  upon  his  own  head," 
observed  Edward ;  "  and,  therefore,  that  each 
one  should  live  in  constant  readiness  to  render 
up  his  soul  unpolluted  into  the  hands  of  Him 
who  gave  it." 

"  My  kind  instructor  in  the  things  of  another 
world,"  said  Susan,  "  has  striven  to  impress 
this  upon  my  mind.     If  he  has  failed  in  any  of 
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his  benevolent  and  christian  endeavours  to 
comfort  me,  it  is  in  this — for,  O,  it  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  think  of  !" 

The  clergyman,  who  had,  with  Henry,  re- 
mained on  the  outside  of  the  door,  now  entered  ; 
and,  by  so  doing,  soon  put  an  end  to  their 
painful  interview;  for,  if  Susan's  imagination 
had,  for  a  moment,  in  their  absence,  wandered 
back  to  past  days,  it  now  returned  forcibly  to 
the  present.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  Edward ; 
and,  while  he  enclosed  the  almost  transparent 
substance  in  his  own,  bade  him  an  eternal 
adieu. 

•;  I  shall  see  you  once  again,"  murmured 
Edward. 

"No,  Edward,"  replied  Susan,  with  solemn 

firmness,  "  my  thoughts  must  henceforth  look 

not  to  earthly  things.     If  you  would  comfort 

me,   do   not   seek   to  disturb   me;   but  rather, 

vol.  ii.  A  A 
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while  I  am  here,  keep  constantly  on  your  knees, 
and  pray  to  that  gracious  Almighty  God  who 
is  able  to  save,  that  He  will  be  pleased  merci- 
fully to  look  down  with  pity  upon  me,  and 
grant  me  that  pardon,  without  which  I  must 
live  but  for  an  eternity  of  misery.  Should  any 
of  my  former  friends,"  continued  she,  address- 
ing both,  "  ever  inquire  after  me,  do  not  for- 
get to  tell  them  how  dreadful  a  thing  it  is  to 
be  guilty  of  crimes  like  mine.  Oh  !  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  I  have  suffered,  nor  can  they  or 
you  imagine.  Go,  go !  and  may  God  Almighty 
bless  you  both,  and  reward  you  for  your  great 
goodness  to  me." 

"  May  the  eternal  God  bless  you,  and  take 
you  to  himself ! "  began  Edward ;  but  the 
clergyman,  seeing  how  painful  the  interview 
was  growing  to  Susan,  motioned  Henry  to 
withdraw  his  friend.  In  a  few  moments,  the 
door  closed  between  the  wretched  Edward  and 
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the  beloved  object  who  had  long  been  the 
delight  of  his  eyes  and  joy  of  his  heart;  and. 
for  a  brief  space,  the  dark  and  gloomy  passage, 
leading  from  her  cell,  echoed  to  his  stifling  sobs 
and  groans. 

Shortly  after  the  young  friends  had  left  the 
prison,  Mrs.  Thomson,  who  had  been  prepared 
for  the  meeting,  was  introduced  into  the  pre- 
sence of  her  child.  Brief  and  terrible  was  the 
interview.  Her  reason,  which  had  appeared  to 
have  resumed  its  high  pre-eminence,  could  not 
support  the  dreadful  thoughts  that  crowded 
upon  it.  She  began,  in  the  most  fearful  manner 
to  call  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  her 
own  accursed  head  for  all  the  misery  she  had 
brought  upon  her  child ;  and,  so  wretchedly 
desperate  did  she,  in  a  short  time,  become,  that 
the  attendants  were  obliged  to  drag  her  by 
main  force  from  the  place. 

Not  one  word  of  pardon — not  one  "  God  bless 
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you!"  was  she  enabled  to  utter  to  her  poor 
:hild.  Raving — madly  raving,  she  continued 
to  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when  nature, 
worn  out  and  exhausted,  was  permitted  to  rest 
once  and  for  ever. 

"  O,  God !  give  me  strength  to  bear  it," 
cried  Susan,  as  her  mother  was  taken  from  her. 
44  O,  teach  me  to  be  humble — teach  me  to  be 
wise  and  patient  under  the  just  and  terrible 
punishment  with  which  Thou  hast  visited 
me!" 

"  O,  help  me,  help  me,"  she  would  say  to 
the  chaplain,  who,  that  day,  was  constantly  by 
her  side,  "  help  me  to  pray  that  my  aflPicted  soul 
may  be  comforted  !" 

When  she  was  told  that  her  parent's  suffer- 
ings were  at  an  end — that  her  earthly  course 
was  over,  she  appeared,  for  some  time,  speech- 
less and  deprived  of  thought.  But  when  her 
baby  was  brought  to  her,  as  it  was  that  even- 
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ing,  for  the  last  time,  she  burst  into  the  most 
passionate  exclamation,  that  God  would  in 
mercy  take  it  from  a  world,  where,  from  her 
accursed  crimes,  it  could  only  experience  sor- 
row and  contempt.  When  it  was  taken  from 
her,  the  earth  and  all  that  had  been  dear  to 
her,  seemed,  as  a  shadow,  to  fade  from  her 
mind ;  while  her  heart,  soul,  affections,  and  all 
thereto  belonging,  were  wholly  and  completely 
engrossed  with  that  world  to  which  she  was  so 
rapidly  advancing. 

That  God  was  merciful  to  her ;  that  her  sins 
were  forgiven;  and.  that  she  was  received  up 
into  heaven,  through  the  merits  and  mediation 
of  a  blessed  Saviour,  is  the  fervent  hope  with 
which  I  conclude  my  painfully  instructive 
narrative.  Should  it  ever  become  an  object  of 
interest  to  any  others  than  my  personal  friends. 
I  trust  none  of  them  will  be  possessed  of  so 
depraved  a  taste,  as  to  feel  desirous  of  pursuing 

A  A    3 
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the  subject  further,  as  far  as  the  erring  and 
unfortunate  Susan  is  concerned,  or  that  vile 
monster,  the  despicable  Charles.  Enough.  The 
stern  course  of  justice  did  not  halt  or  turn  aside. 
The  betrayer  and  his  victim  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  crimes. 

J.  B. 

August  2,  1769 
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THE  CONCLUSION. 

January,  17/0. 

I  again  take  up  my  pen  to  add  a  few 
lines,  respecting  my  two  young  friends  Edward 
and  Henry.  It  will  be  perceived  by  the  date, 
that  six  months  have  elapsed  since  the  trial. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time  up  to  within  the 
last  fortnight,  my  poor  friend  Edward  has  been 
in  a  most  distressing  state  of  mind  and  body.  I 
have  not  seen  him  myself,  but  I  have  often  been 
visited  by  Henry,  who  has  told  me  every  par- 
ticular about  him.  From  which  it  appears,  that 
no  sooner  was  Edward  shut  out  for  ever  from 
the  presence  of  Susan,  than  his  friend  observed 
with  consternation  and  grief,  symptoms  of  his 
former  disease  returning  upon  him. 
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It  had  been  proposed,  that  they  should 
remain  at  their  lodgings  until  the  next  day, 
that  they  might  again  meet  the  kind  hearted 
chaplain  of  the  prison;  but,  on  Henry  observing 
his  friend's  illness,  he  resolved  on  adopting 
another  course.  This  was,  instantly  to  mount  a 
coach  which  stood  ready,  and  return  directly  to 
Marshend,  and  from  thence  to  his  father's. 
This  he  happily  accomplished,  and  it  was  well 
he  did  so,  for  although  Edward's  wandering 
senses  were  somewhat  held  in  check  by  the 
excitement  of  travelling,  no  sooner  had  he 
reached  the  end  of  his  journey  and  entered 
the  quiet  dwelling  of  Mr.  Sheldrake,  than  his 
fever  again  declared  itself  with  all  its  former 
violence. 

Up  to  within  the  last  fortnight,  his  life  has 
been  despaired  of;  but  I  am  now  told,  it  is 
confidently  hoped  and  expected  that  he  will 
recover.     Henry   tells  me  also,  that  his  sister 
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Emily  is  out  on  a  visit,  and  likely  to  be  so  for 
some  months  to  eome.  His  brother  Thomas  he 
expects  will  be  married  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  That  for  himself,  he  will  be  very  happv 
to  make  one  of  the  party  at  the  wedding, 
although  he  does  not  feel  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion at  present  to  follow  his  example. 

After  having  read  thus  far,  should  any  sympa- 
thizing reader  feel  inclined,  before  closing  the 
volume,  to  inquire  after  the  health  or  prospects 
of  the  afflicted  writer,  a  very  brief  answer  is  all 
he  has  to  give.  He  has  nothing  to  hope  for  on 
earth,  but  everything  in  heaven.  His  constitu- 
tion is  completely  broken  up,  and  he  is  led  to 
believe,  that  he  is  in  the  last  stage  of  a  con- 
sumption. With  a  trembling  hand  he  has 
written  this  conclusion,  perhaps  the  last  thing 
he  will  ever  write.  But,  before  he  finally  drops 
the  pen,  he  will  endeavour  to  add  a  few  more 
lines. 
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It  is  my  earnest  desire,  that  should  this 
narrative  fall  into  other  hands  than  those  into 
which  I  purpose  to  place  it,  that  such  person  or 
persons  shall  not  cause  or  permit  it  to  be  made 
public,  while  any  of  the  party  or  parties  herein- 
named  are  alive.  It  is  very  possible,  that  I  may 
have  been  led  into  some  trifling  errors ;  the 
fear  of  which,  and  the  knowledge  that  I  have 
it  not  in  my  power  to  correct  them,  makes  me 
name  this  as  my  dying  request.  J.  B. 


Here  ended  the  narrative  which  had  so 
strangely  fallen  into  the  editor's  hands.  In 
purposing  its  publication,  he  conceives,  that  he 
has  in  no  manner  interfered  with  the  author's 
concluding  injuction,  as  the  whole  of  the  parties 
who  were  actually  concerned  in  the  said  affair, 
have  long  since  been  silent  in  the  grave. 
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Every  inquiry  has  been  made  respcting  the 
life  of  Edward,  both  of  the  worthy  woman  Mrs. 
Betts,  as  also  of  many  old  persons  in  and  about 
the  town.  The  sum  and  substance  of  all  is, 
that  he  recovered  after  much  suffering  from  his 
second  attack  of  fever,  but  that  he  never  could 
be  induced  to  return  to  the  study  of  his  business. 
It  appears  that  he  continued  for  some  years  with 
Mr.  Sheldrake,  assisting  or  rather  amusing  him- 
self on  the  farm. 

During  this  time  it  also  appears,  that  Emily, 
the  daughter  of  his  host,  and  sister  of  his  friend 
Henry,  became  warmly  attached  to  him.  Her 
friends  seeing  this,  as  also  his  unsettled  state  of 
mind,  and  knowing  the  goodness  and  amiability 
of  her  disposition  and  temper,  exerted  them- 
selves to  bring  about  their  union,  in  which 
attempt,  although  they  succeeded,  it  was  not 
until  some  years  after  the  events  recorded 
above. 
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He  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  words  oi 
Susan  realized,  for  his  children  grew  up  and 
prospered,  proving  that  even  in  these  latter  days, 
the  seed  of  the  patient  and  long  suffering  shall 
be  blessed. 

Having  said  thus  much*  need  any  moral  be 
set  forth  to  illustrate  the  above?  No!  surely 
not.  The  moral  is  written  by  the  hand  of 
heaven,  in  the  effects  produced-^so  plainly— 
4*  That  those  who  run  mav  read," 


rims. 
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